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Good Librarianship 
Includes Good Space 
Management 


a 1200 Current Serial Publications 
now available on U-Microfilm 


Most libraries are bursting at the seams. And each 
year compounds the difficulties if you add bound volumes 


of serial publications to your reference stacks. 
> 4 RR Ox University Microfilms provides a way to cut 94% from 
P R | N TS periodical space needs in this two-part program: 
(1) Keep regular issues available for the first year or 

of Doctoral two of greatest use. Then get microfilms for enduring refer- 
Dissertations and ence needs. The cost is no more than for binding. 
(2) Replace backfile bound volumes with microfilms 
ae Sow pave when their stack space is needed for better use. It costs less 
U-M's O-P book than a building addition. 
er Send for a complete price list of the 1200 periodicals 


now available on microfilms and a copy of latest catalog. 


[ U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 
al 313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Please mention C & RL when corresponding with its advertisers. 
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One original and one ad- 
ditional double faced section 


Here ore some of the ways you 
can use these modular shelving 
units to gain more book space 


To Partition Corners 


As Attractive Island 


To Form 


Basic units that 


® Provide additional book space; 

® Serve as modular units to form 
aisles, island displays, to partition 
corners, reading sections, etc. 


Any number of Gaylord shelving units—top, 
base, shelves and partitions — may be joined to 
form a range of book space and area dividers. 

Book capacity of each double-faced unit is 
about 150 books, 75 on each side. Units illus- 
trated above hold about 300. 

Adjustable *4” non-warping shelves are sup- 
ported by threaded-steel shelf pins that fit accu- 
rately spaced holes on the sm 


Made of selected maple in light and dark fin- 
ish and quarter sawed oak in light or dark finish. 


No. 3616 — Original and Additional Units 
42” 


16” 


. Available in stock for prompt shipment. 
for complete information and price list Key “ 


ubrary Geylord Bros., Inc. 


supplies 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its advertisers. 
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CHILTON’S Standard 


LIBRARY TITLES 
& 
4 THE ADJUSTER’S MANUAL THEATRE WORLD 
: By Paul V. Reinartz, M.D. By Daniel Blum 
Classic in the field for evaluating The only pictorial record of the 
z 1000 glossary terms; 117 illus- . photos of scenes a 
g trati LC. 63480. 6th ed players. Also cast lists, produc- 
FEUONS. LL. ers, directors, ‘authors, biogra- 
$10.00 phies, obituaries, etc. Full page 
‘ portraits of the 12 Award Win- 
b ners for the most promising 
REBUILDING & MAINTENANCE stage. Indexed. L. of C. No. 
By Harold T. Glenn 45-13321. 
} First volume in Chilton’s Auto- OPHTHALMIC FITTING 
7 mobile Mechanics’ Series. Cov- 
: 3 ers entire process of engine AND ADJUSTING 
F service and overhaul. 466 pic- By Frank Kozol, B.S., 0.D. 
€ tures. L.C. 58-6930. $7.95 Manual for instruction in han- 
ry ty FY eyewear. 
L.C. 58-12326. 
4 ! AUTO REPAIR MANUAL 
: 29th Edition, 1958 JOURNALISM TODAY 
3 Covers American models from By Thomas Elliott Berry, Ph.D. 
k 1946 to current. Over 1000 Comprehensive coverage of all 
q pages; 250,000 facts; 3000 pic- types of modern journalism. L.C. 
P* tures. $7.95 6929. $6.50 


CHILTON CO. PHILADELPHIA New York 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its advertisers. 
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Help your patrons find 
the books they need—no 
matter what their fields 
of research—with just 
this one remarkable vol- 
ume... 


History, technology, interna- 
tional affairs, atomic ener 
—or research itself—find the 
available books on just about 
every conceivable subject listed 
old, new and even 
orthcoming titles! 


Sussect Guipe is the unbeliev 
able reference tool that revol 
tionized library service “and 
year... and now we're com- 
ing out with a new 1958 edi- 
tion! It'll list over 96,000 i 
print titles from olnest 1,000 
US. publishers under 25,000 
subject heads, with thousands 
of helpful cross references. Just 
check the actual 
under the heading “Research” 
—and note the valuable cross 
references that serve as built- 
in reminders to keep you from 
missing any pertinent titles. 
All the out-of-print books hav 
been deleted since last be 
edition—thousands of 
books have been added (see 
the sample list)—and all prices 
have been up-dated as of th 
publishers’ July °58 


Published in October. Send for 

your on-approval copy today— 

st see how it can help your 

ni ti better service, fas 

er and more accur yaa 
ately 

ever before! 


$17.50 postpaid. 
RC 
. R. Bowker Co. 
62 W. 45th St.. NY. 36 


THE NEW 1958 SECOND ANNUAL 


SUBJECT 
GUIDE 


TO BOOKS IN PRINT 


arch, Biological 
Educational 
tal design, Historical 


rvices, Intelligence 5€ 
gal research, Literary 
rch; Methodology; 


h (Marketing); Operations 
4 Psychological 


niversities and colleges 
hich do not lend 


ision Research under subjects © 
ase form of heading, ¢-€- Insurance, Social - 
Research 


research, Re 
Social science 
work; also subdiv 
themselves to the phr 
Research, Physics — 
American Council on Education, Committee on Institutional Research ; 
4 research policy of colleges ersities. 1954. 1.50. A.C.E. 
zation, direction and support of re- 


see Van Nostrand catalog 
_1.B. Art of scientific investigation. rev. ed. 1957. 3.75. Nor 
E. Of research people. il. 1955. bas. 3.00. Grune 
search: Its adm 
istration and organization. 1950. 3.50. U. 
Bush, George P., and Lowell H. Hattery, . 
4.00. U. Pr of Wash., D.C. 
Cajal, 5. Ramon y- Precepts on scientific 
Cyril B. Courville. tr. by J. ° 


ulants of the spirit. ed. by 

1951, 6.00; Lmited ed. boxed. 15.00. San Lucas 

Coker, Robert Ervin, ed. Research and regional welfare. 1946. 3.00. U. 

Conference 


annual confe 
Courville, Cyril B., ed, Cajal, 5. . Precepts 
ts of the spirit. tr. by J. 


scientific investigation: Stimulan 

Perez. 1951. 6.00; limited ed. boxed. 18.00: Lucas 

Cox, David R. Planning of experiment. in prep. ed fin prep- ley 
of 45 


Fortune. Mighty force of research. by Fo / 
Graw 

\, Principles of scientific researc Pergamon 

Affairs 


of Research. Proceedings of the ninth 


Freedman, Pau! 
Freedman, Paul. Principles of scientific research 
Galbraith, V. Hi. Introduction to the use of the public rec rds. 1934. 1.4 

Oxford U. P. 

Gange, John. University research on international af 

Gatner, Elli Francesco G. M. Cordasco. * 

writing. ( ) 1958. pap- 1.25. Barnes & Noble 
Gee, Wilson se barriers in the South. 2.25. Appleton 
research organization in American unive 
Research in the 


Gee, Wilson. Social science 
and colleges. (University of Virginia Institute for 


Sciences publications) 3.00. Appleton 
George, William HL Scientist in action: A scientific study of his m 
3.50, Emerson 
Gill, Norman. Municipal research bureaus. 1944. 3.00. Pub. Affairs 
E. Scates. Methods of research: Educa 


Good, Carter v., and Douglas 

psychological, and sociological. 1954. 6.50. Appleton 

Hillway, TyTUs- roduction to research. 1956. 5.00; text ed., 3.50. 

Jones, Le v.j estigation physical evidence. ed. 
Caroline Gabag omas, ©- 

Lacey, Oliver L. methods in experimentation. 1953. 5.25 
millan 

Laszki, Rerron. Interdisciplinary team research: Method: 
probl .00. Published for the National Education Assoc 


lip M. Operations research; Notes from M. 1. T. summ™ 
1953, 1954, 1955, 1956. il. pap- 3.50. Technology 
and research. 


rty. 1951. 4.00, U. of Chicago 


Wiley 
patanvi. Michael. Logic of libe 
faculty. 1933. 6.00 
£00 


RESEARCH “ 
see also Aeronautical research, Agricultura 
research, Chemical research Economic res 
research, Engineering re Experi= 
research, Information 
research, Learning and 
research; Marketing research, ™ 
Military research, Motivation reseat 
researc? Psychiatric re search; Psy< 
American Philos phical Socie 
search. (Proceedings, vol. 87, no. 4) 1944. 0.75. An : 
Baitsell, G A., ed. Science 1” progress. 10 ser. ist ser 1939; 2nd ser. 194 
Srd ser 1943; 4th ser. © p; Sth ser. 1947; 6th ser. 1949; 5.00 ea; Tth ser 
51. Sth ser 1953. 6.00 ea; oth ser. 1955; 10th ser. 1957. 6.50ea. Yale 
= Geries on the peaceful uses of atomic energy- 
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ie WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. OTTO HARRASSOWITZ 
* Sale and Acquisition of LIBRARY AGENCY 
WIESBADEN GERMANY 


* Scientific periodicals: complete sets, 
short runs, single volumes—all fields, 
all languages Direct service 


* Scientific Looks: out of-print on all German language - 


—¢cinestic, foreign books and periodicals 
7 * Complete subscription service for do- * 
‘i mestic and foreign periodicals Orders and inquiries are imvited on 
7 * All new books of U. S. and foreign both new and oxt-of-print material 
publishers. * 
: Send requirements and offers to Farmingten Plan agent 
WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 
111 Fifth Avenue 
New York 3, New York Fer economy, speed, and accuracy, \ 
: Telephone: ORegon 7-6713 you may rely upon your 
ij Branch offices in Los Angeles, London, German agent 
and Frankfurt 


New 
Easy... 


WAY TO 
HANDLE 


Now you can refer to the Cumulative Book Index 

from a sitting position and with a minimum of effort. Daeee-aee 
CBI's are stored on easily-operated sliding shelves. 


Just pull out the shelf holding a particular volume 


and flip co the page you want. 
Bro-Dart's CBI Table is supplied in 9-volume and 


6-volume sizes. Available in all standard or custom 
finishes. Write for complete information and prices. 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its advertisers. 
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Magnificent one-source anthology of MARTIN 


= S complete writings — available for the first 
time in the English-speaking world 


Publication Date: Jan. 15,1959 


3 handsome volumes. A total of 1,692 pages. 
Over-all size of set, 6% x 10% x 5%. Large, 
easy-to-read type. Double column. Stur- 
dily bound in rich brown cloth. Genuine 
gold stamping on cover and backbone. 
Comprehensive general, topical, and 
Scripture indexes. Housed in a beautiful, 
permanent pictorial slipcase dramatizing 
highlights from Luther's life. 


PREPUBLICATION PRICE | 
| BEFORE DEC. 15, 1958. . $20.00 ! 

(33%% off prepublication price to libraries) | 
| AFTER DEC. 15, 1958 . . . $25.00 | 


Compiled by EWALD M. PLAS 


“In all my research on the Renaissance and 
Reformation I have never seen such a useful 
compilation as the present one. What many 
thousands of honest Christians have needed 
for centuries has now been put together for 
simple but valuable usage. Lengthy sermons 
and elaborate treatises from Luther’s pen, no 
matter how significant for the history of mod- 
ern civilization, require more study than the 
average pastor or professor can devote tothem. 
Here at last we meet with a guide through the 
vast labyrinth of the great Weimar Edition, 
not to mention the others.’’—Albert Hyma, 
Professor of History, University of Michigan. 


10 YEARS IN THE MAKING, this hand- 
some anthology brings together for the first 
time anywhere in the English-speaking world 
more than 5,100 choice selections on 200 sub- 
jects of abiding and practical concern, all 
alphabetically and topically arranged for 
quick and easy reference. This is Luther at his 
most brilliant, striking self—his actual state- 
ments, not what somebody said he said. 


HERE, AT LONG LAST, at one’s finger 
tips, is the living voice of Martin Luther speak- 
ing on life’s important issues and problems. 


WILL PROVE one of your library’s most 
frequently “‘used”’ religious works of reference 
for years and years to come. 


Please mention C 


> R L when corresponding with its advertisers. 
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| CONCOROIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 
(co-publisher of LUTHER'S WORKS in 55-volumes) 


NEW BOOKS 


McGRAW - HILL 


Published in October and November 


* 


Aljian 
PURCHASING HANDBOOK 


Standard Reference Book on Purchasing Policies, Prac- 
tices, Procedures, Contracts and Forms 
Ready in October 


Baker 
ADVERTISING LAYOUT AND ART DIRECTION 


Ready ber 


RURAL "SOCIOLOGY 
An Analysis of Contemporary Rural! Life 
450 pages, $7.50 


Bratt 

BUSINESS FORECASTING 

384 ¢ $7.50 

Carro’ 

MODERN TRANSISTOR CIRCUITS 
Ready in October 


Cauer 
SYNTHESIS OF LINEAR COMMUNICATION NETWORKS 
Volumes | and !!. 866 rages, $/9.50 
Chamberiain 
SOURCEBOOK on LABOR 
168 pages, $9.7 


Deese 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING 

Second Edition. 384 pages, $6.50 

Durelli, Phillips, and Tsao 

INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORETICAL AND EXPER!- 
MENTAL ANALYSIS OF STRESS AND STRAIN 

49! pages, $12.50 

Ernst 


OIL HYDRAULIC POWER AND ITS INDUSTRIAL 
APPLICATIONS 

Second Edition. Ready in November 

Etherington 

NUCLEAR ENGINEERING HANDBOOK 


Ready in November 


Frazier 

FOOD MICROBIOLOGY 

468 peges, $7.00 

Goldman 

PLANNING AND SERVING YOUR MEALS 
272 pages, $4.50 


DICTIONARY OF EDUCATION 

Second Edition. Ready in November 

Heinrich 

MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY OF RADIOACTIVE RAW 
MATERIALS 

656 ¢ $14.50 


Hen 
RADIO ENGINEERING HANDBOOK 
Edition yuk n November 
and G 
LOGICAL DESIGN OF ELECTRICAL CIRCUITS 
Ready in October 


Hine 
MACHINE TOOLS FOR ENGINEERS 
Second Edition. 464 pages, $7.75 


* 


ORDER NOW! 
Order now and have the books available during the first days of publication. 


* 


ANALYSIS OF STRUCTURES 
334 pages, $/0.50 


Hurlock 
DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Second Edition. Ready in November 


Karplus 
ANALOG SIMULATION 
448 pages, $10.00 


Koch 

PSYCHOLOGY: A Study of a Science 

Study |: Conceptual and Systematic 

— 1: Sensory, Perceptual, and Physiological Formu- 
ations 

67! pages, $9.75 

Volume Ii: General Systematic Formulations, Learning, 
and Special Processes 

704 pages, $10.00 

Linsley, Kohler, and Paulhus 

HYDROLOGY FOR ENGINEERS 

344 pages, $8.00 


Officer 

INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF SOUND TRANS- 
MISSION 

304 pages, $10.00 

Perry and Wagner 

ADHESIVE BOUNDING OF REINFORCED PLASTICS 


Ready in November 
Pippenger and Koff 
FLUID POWER CONTROLS 


Ready in November 


Puckett and Ramo 
GUIDED MISSILE ENGINEERING 


Ready in October 


Saaty 

MATHEMATICAL METHODS OF OPERATIONS RESEARCH 
Ready in 

Seifert and Stee 

CONTROL SYSTEMS ENGINEERING 


Ready in October 


civit ENC ENGINEERING HANDBOOK 
Fourth 1184 pages, $17.50 


Onenes HESTRATION: A Practical Handbook 
Ready in November 

Weichert 

ELEMENTS OF CHORDATE ANATOMY 
Second Edition. 480 pages, $6.75 


White 
THE EVOLUTION OF CULTURE 
The Develop it of Civilization to the Fall of Rome 
Ready in November 
Zbar and Schildkraut 
Edition. 148 ¢ $2 
basic; RADIO AND RADIO. RECEIVER SERVICING 
Second Edition. 130 pages, $2.25 


* 


330 West 42nd Street 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


New York 36, N. Y. 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its advertisers. 
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College and Research Libraries 


Maurice F. Tauber, Editor 
Peter Demery, ACRL 
Publications Officer 


Editorial Staff: Cartyre Jf. 
Frarey, book notes; Raven E. 
E.tswortn, buildings; Jens Ny- 
HOLM, methods; JoHN C. RATHER, 
news; Lawrence S. THOMPSON, 
personnel; Rosert B. Downs, 
resources; C. Donatp Cook and 
JAMES VAN Lutk, assistants to 
the editor 


College and Research Libraries 
is the official journal of the 
Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries, a division of 
the American Library Associa- 
tion. Inclusion of an article or 
advertisement does not consti- 
tute official endorsement by 
ACRL or ALA. 


Subscription to CRL is included 
in membership dues to ACRL 
of $6 or more. Other subscrip- 
tions are $5 a year; single cop- 
ies, $1.25 or $1 for five or more 
copies. 


Manuscripts of articles and cop- 
ies of books submitted for re- 
view should be addressed to the 
Office of the Editor, School of 
Library Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City 27. 


Production and Advertising and 
Circulation office: 50 East Hur 
on Street, Chicago 11, Hlinois. 


Indexed in Library Literature. 


COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES 
is published bimonthly—January, 
March, May, July, September, and 
November—by the American Library 
Association at 1201-05 Bluff Street. 
Fulton, Missouri. Second-class mail- 
ing privilege authorized at the post 
offee at Fulton, Missouri. Accepted 
for mailing at the special rate of 
postage provided for im the Act of 
February 28, 1925, embodied in par 
agraph (d) (1), section 34.40, 
& R 
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SURPRISE! 


look where the back issues are kept 


... completely safe and easily accessible —just lift the shelf and there they are! 
It’s LIBRARY BUREAU’S new periodicals shelving which prominently 
displays current issues—conveniently stores back issues behind the 
sloping, hinged shelves. It’s a display rack and storage shelf all-in-one 
that not only protect back issues for future binding but permits easy 
accessibility for your library patrons. 

Get all the facts and features on this completely new type of periodi- 
cals shelving. Just ask the Library Bureau Specialist in your area by 
writing today. 
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By KATHRINE O. MURRA 


“Futures in International Meetings 


INING INFORMATION about forth- 
M coming international meetings is 
one of the most challenging specialized 
assignments that can be given a library 
or information service. It is challenging 
because even the dimensions of the field 
are obscure, fully adequate service has 
not yet been provided, and the develop- 
ment of procedures is in an elementary 
stage. 

These generalizations are based on 
nearly five years of work on the prob- 
lem in the International Organizations 
Section of the General Reference and 
Bibliography Division of the Library of 
Congress (GR&B IO for short). In that 
time the number of multilateral meet- 
ings held has greatly increased. Unfor- 
tunately for neat statistical reporting, 
no one is known to have ascertained the 
total number of meetings held. The 
section has identified and recorded in 
its files 3,249 for 1957 and 2,377 through 
April 28 this year for 1958. It already 
lists 342 for 1959. 

These totals include some national 
meetings, both foreign and United 
States, with international participation. 
Proportion of increase cannot be de- 
termined from the section's files because 
all increases noted (1,008 in 1953 com- 
pared with 1957, for example) also in- 
dicates more man hours spent in discov- 
ering information. Preliminary sorties 
into subjects not now systematically cov- 
ered by the section’s one and one-third 
researchers, show that the records in the 
files are far from complete. This experi- 
ence, plus that of others, suggests that 
there are in the neighborhood of five 
Mrs. Murra is Head, International Or- 
ganizations Unit, Library of Congress. 


thousand international meetings annu- 
ally and that the number is increasing 
from year to year. 

The aim of the International Organi- 
zations Section in supplying information 
about international meetings is to have 
it available at least four months in ad- 
vance of the convening of the meeting. 
At present, the information is used pri- 
marily by the United States government 
(including the Library of Congress, it- 
self, for acquisitions work) and by the 
occasional reader directed to the section 
when obvious sources fail to produce 
the data required. Special effort is given 
to identifying international non-govern- 
mental meetings. 

The chief category of sources of in- 
formation is a motley but indispensable 
assortment of weekly, monthly, quarter- 
ly, annual, and occasional calendars in 
all languages. Of these, twenty form the 
hard core for the section's cumulative 
record. 

For accuracy and comprehensiveness 
within a specified scope the List of In- 
ternational and Foreign Scientific and 
Technical Meetings published quarterly 
by the National Science Foundation is 
excellent. It is more nearly complete for 
its fields than any other list now pub- 
lished. 

The Union of International Associa- 
tions, of interest to librarians and docu- 
mentalists for its founders, La Fontaine 
and Oulet, publishes a monthly maga- 
zine, International Associations A fea- 
ture of this publication is the bilingual 
list of forthcoming international meet- 
ings of all kinds. This list is supplement- 

“Short History of the Union of International Asso- 


ciations,”” Union of International Associations, Month- 
ly Bulletin (Jan. 1949), 5-6 
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ed monthly by a mimeographed list giv- 
ing additions, corrections, and new 
meetings. This can be subscribed to in 
addition to the magazine. 

Another list which is diversified in 
subject coverage is the List of Interna- 
tional Conferences and Meetings pub- 
lished quarterly by the United States 
Department of State. Still a fourth is 
World Convention Dates, a monthly 
commercially published in Hempstead, 
New York. It is extensive but the ar- 
rangement by place makes it difficult to 
check against a chronological file which 
is the screening file used in the Inter- 
national Organizations Section. The an- 
nual listing is the most useful issue. 

A fifth general calendar is the Pan 
American Union's quarterly, Forthcom- 
ing Inter-American Conferences and 
Meetings. 

A less extensive but important general 
calendar is found in the Unesco Chron- 
icle published monthly by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization in Paris. 

Two periodicals listing international 
fairs are very useful and _ regularly 
checked, Fiére ¢ Mostre (Milan) and 
Les Foires Internationales (Brussels). 
The former is monthly, the latter bi- 
monthly. Of course the Office of Inter- 
national Trade Fairs of the Department 
of Commerce remains the chief source of 
information in this field. 

Six other calendars, all in the field of 
science, are also checked. These are: 
Conferences and Meetings, a monthly list 
issued by the Canadian National Re- 
search Council; Forthcoming Interna- 
tional Scientific and Technical Conjer- 
ences, a publication of the British De- 
partment of Scientific and Industrial 
Research; the Quarterly Bulletin of In- 
formation published by the Internation- 
al Council of Scientific Unions; La Ri- 
cerca Scientifica, the monthly journal of 
the Italian National Research Council, 
which contains an important calendar; 
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the calendar in Science, the weekly jour- 
nal of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science; and Scientifu 
Meetings, the new quarterly calendar 
of the Special Libraries Association. 

The section also checks four medical 
calendars. These are: Forthcoming Med- 
ical Conferences prepared quarterly by 
the British Medical Association; the cal- 
endar in the weekly Journal of the 
American Medical Association (Chi- 
cago); Presse Medicale (Paris, 96 num- 
bers per year) with the most extensive 
calendar in one of the February issues 
each year and additional meeting infor- 
mation in most every number; and the 
Quarterly Bulletin of the Council for 
International Organizations of Medical 
Sciences (Paris). 

Two chemical journals with particu- 
larly useful calendars are Chemiker-Zei- 
tung (Heidelberg) and Chemisch Week- 
blad (The Hague). New information in 
all of these calendars is added to the 
cumulative dictionary catalog of meet- 
ings maintained by the section. 

Beyond this basic core is an indeter- 
minate number of calendars appearing 
in scholarly journals, official bulletins 
of societies, trade magazines, etc., etc. If 
the sponsoring organization of a meeting 
is known or if the meeting held by a 
specific body is wanted, an appropriate 
periodical can usually be identified for 
searching, even though the effort may 
prove unrewarding. However, if the aim 
is to collect information about all kinds 
of international meetings, locating and 
scanning these miniature calendars is 
not worthwhile. 

Calendars, including the core group 
listed above, duplicate each other to a 
considerable extent.? Yet taken together 
they do not reveal all the international 
meetings scheduled. Add this to the time- 
consuming job of finding which journals 
of the thousands of possibilities carry 

* Kathrine Oliver Murra, “Organization and Serv- 
icing of Information About International Meetings,” 


Union of International Associations, Monthly Bulle- 
tin (May 1953), 211-16. 
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calendars and in which issues, and futil- 
ity is compounded. 

The decisive determinant in eschew- 
ing “little calendars,” however, is that 
most inquirers want more information 
than a calendar usually gives. Knowing 
the name, place, date, and address of 
the organizing committee is, of course, 
basic. But it does not necessarily assure 
access to the program, the names of par- 
ticipants, preliminary papers, etc. 

It will be found that the section 
checks calendars, some in the core group 
of twenty, which have also been used in 
the preparation of the National Science 
Foundation’s List This seeming 
duplication is actually evidence of the 
time factor involved in the GR&B 1O 
operation. By checking these calendars 
when received and not waiting to re- 
ceive the NSF List many days are 
saved in sending out letters for pre-con- 
ference literature. 

In addition the 


National Science 


Foundation provides us with a carbon 
copy of each letter it sends for meeting 


information. New addresses are often 
obtained in this way. Also, much of the 
necessary lag is shortened between the 
time their calendar goes to the printer 
and the time the section receives a copy. 

In an examination of 239 meetings in 
the fields of science and technology to 
be held from May to December, 1958, 
it was found that the first notice of near- 
ly one-third of the meetings had been 
found in sources other than calendars. 
“Notes and news” or similarly titled sec- 
tions in a wide variety of periodicals fre- 
quently carry announcements of forth- 
coming meetings. Generally such infor- 
mation is not indexed anywhere at the 
time the journal is published. The pub- 
lication’s own annual index may reveal 
the contents of these departments but is 
obviously of no use in obtaining prelim- 
inary information unless the meeting is 
announced several years in advance of 
convening. 
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Often information in a_ periodical 
about a future meeting will give much 
more information than most calendars. 
Sometimes the entire program is pub- 
lished in this source. Therefore, working 
the rich ore of periodical literature, cost- 
ly and taxing as it is, is very rewarding 
in terms of information obtained. 

Not only does this source provide first, 
and sometimes complete, advance data 
on a meeting, but it is a necessary sup- 
plement to information already found 
in calendars. The uninitiated, examin- 
ing calendars, frequently say “Oh you 
just need to get on a mailing list” to get 
the rest of the information wanted. The 
experienced acquisitions librarian will 
have no illusions about the automatic 
functioning of mailing lists. To remain 
on a mailing list rewardingly requires 
eternal vigilance, clairvoyant propensi- 
ties, and a modicum of genius. 

But the International Organizations 
Section tries. When an address for a 
meeting is found, be it in calendar, jour- 
nal, or from any other source, a special 
form letter is initiated in the section and 
sent out by the library’s exchange and 
gift division where a supporting inter- 
national organizations unit has been set 
up for this purpose and for other ac- 
quisition in this field. 

Sometimes as many as four letters are 
sent about one meeting. In such cases, 
letters number two, three, and four are 
written for the particular recipient and 
circumstance by GR&B IO. At the same 
time useful supplemental sources are be- 
ing sought in the hope that if no re- 
sponse to the letters comes prior to the 
convening date some substantial infor- 
mation can be supplied. Frequently the 
search may yield a different address 
which in turn may bring a program or 
even a third address to write to. 

At the present time one researcher in 
the section has identified 335 periodicals 
from the library's current receipts of 
thousands of titles which have provided 
information about meetings in the field 
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of science and technology. These are in 
languages using the Roman alphabet. 
Only forty-eight of this number are pub- 
lications of international organizations. 
One hundred and sixty are society or 
association publications in various coun- 
tries. Some of the best sources for inter- 
national meetings are journals of na- 
tional learned societies. 

Identifying these 335 titles required a 
continuous screening process on the part 
of one person for more than a year and 
a half. Unfortunately for the stabilizing 
of the research process in this area, next 
year these periodicals may not have in- 
formation about meetings subsequent to 
those noted in them this year. Even the 
ofhcial journals of international organi- 
izations are not consistent in the atten- 
tion given to their own meetings. Thus 
the screening process must continue. 
New or newly found titles may be more 
useful than those now used. The latter 
will then be discarded. 

Only a small amount of time can 
presently be given to this kind of oper- 
ation for other subjects. But, as was 
mentioned earlier, it gives promise of 
vielding a great deal of information 
new to the section. One point seems 
clear: A large diversified periodical col- 
lection is necessary—the larger the bet- 
ter. 

When a title for this article was being 
considered, “Documentation Service for 
International Meetings” seemed a possi- 
bility. However, it was discarded as giv- 
ing an erroneous impression that the 
International Organizations Section was 
created to conduct an experiment in doc- 
umentation within a research library. 
On the contrary, it was set up to give 
service in a difficult field where there 
was no service. 

It is necessary to state this categori- 
cally here because in the ensuing ac- 
count of the acquisitions and process- 
ing procedures the documentation char- 
acteristics of the work are obvious. 
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There is no doubt that much has been 
learned about the problems of conduct- 
ing a documentation service within a 
large library. However, this is the incre- 
ment from pursuit of efhcient service 
for information on forthcoming meet- 
ings. It should also be remembered that 
“future” meetings have a built-in dead- 
line. When the opening gavel strikes not 
only is the meeting no longer future, 
but pre-conference publications are 
anachronistic. 

Some of the more interesting facets 


of recording, obtaining, and process- 


ing the information gathered will be 
sketched. To do so clearly requires first 
a brief description of the system used. 


Meeting information is typed on a 
perforated four-section fanfold of 25 
per cent rag paper. The ribbon copy 
becomes the main entry. Others are used 
for subject headings, for a chronologi- 
cal heading, for initiating a letter of 
solicitation in the Exchange and Gift 
Division. Often more than one “quad” 
is typed for the same meeting to provide 
extra 3 x 5 slips for subject headings and 
added entries. A copy of the record of a 
meeting for which special requests have 
been made goes into a suspense file. This 
enables periodic review and follow-up. 

Catalogers may be interested to know 
how an entry is determined when there 
is no publication to describe. An entry 
is developed (in English if possible) 
from the citation found first, plus any 
entries for it already in the section's 
catalog; plus cataloging entries for meet- 
ings in the same series previously held 
and entered in the library's catalogs. 
ALA Rules of Entry are followed as 
far as they go and when they apply to 
the section’s catalog. The Rules state 
the consensus here most adequately 
when they say: “No definite decision as 
to the final best form of entry can be 
made until a considerable body of mate- 
rial has been assembled. Jn the mean- 
while, references must be relied upon 
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to make the entries readily available.’ 
GR&B IO cannot search extensively or 
wait to arrive at a best entry. A usable 
entry with necessary cross-references and 
added entries must be in the catalog 
within twenty-four hours of noting the 
meeting. An effort is made to adhere 
to established practices of the library so 
that the catalog under a given entry will 
be hospitable to cataloged proceedings 
and other documents, records of which 
may come from the library in due 
son. As letters from the sponsoring body 
or organizing committee come in, the 
name of the meeting is edited accord- 
ingly. However, the information at hand 
is the real the matter. That 
must be used effectively. 

Much of the present know-how for re- 
cording information has come through 
trial and error. As such entries as the 
following increase, it is obvious that a 
and approachable 


$ca- 


crux of 


more manageable 
entry is required: 
Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural organization. International 
Advisory Committee for Humid 
Research. Symposium on Ecological Stud- 
tes of Tropical Vegetation in Relation to 
Soils in Abidjan. {place, month, and days 
not vet announced} 1959. 


United Nations 


Tropics 


Ihe entry is now made under Sym- 
posium with appropriate added 
entries. Retrieval is particularly critical 
because there is an arrearage in making 
subject headings for the meetings. 
Therefore, considerable thought must 
be given to other approaches to the 
main entry in lieu of a subject. 

Without going much deeper into the 
problems of preparing the record, it 
perhaps should be mentioned that it is 
often far more difficult to assign subject 
headings to the name of a meeting than 
to set up the name itself from a calen- 
dar or other preliminary announcement. 

With the record of a meeting in hand, 


Division of 


* American Library Association, 
loging and Classification, ALA Cataloging 
Author and Title Entries. (2d ed.; Chicago 
1949), p. 133 
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plus an address, what are the problems 
of acquiring preliminary materials? ‘The 
undependability of mailing lists has 
been mentioned in this connection. 
More striking, however, is the contrast 
between acquisitions and processing of 
material for forthcoming international 
meetings and for the library itself. 
Materials needed to provide informa- 
tion about future international meet- 
ings are roughly of four kinds: A small 
group of conventional-type reference 
works, a large current serial collection 
including official documents, a_ large 
body of ephemeral materials, and cor- 
respondence. The primary work, per- 
haps, in the first group is the Yearbook 
of International Organizations. Support- 
ing this are a variety of directories, 
treatises, histories, bibliographies, and 
other materials illuminating interna- 
tional organizations and meetings of all 
kinds. Little of this pinpoints specific 
forthcoming meetings but is of assist- 
ance in discovering current sources. 
The contribution of current periodi 
cals was alluded to earlier. The tremen- 
dous collection of the Library of Con- 
gress is an unparalleled boon to such 


an operation as the section has under- 
taken. Yet at times it appeared to be a 
will-o’-the-wisp beckoning the searcher 


with delectable but out-of-date issues. 
These gave promise of having just the 
data needed if the latest issue were at 


hand. 

Ihe problem of keeping entirely cur- 
rent for 90,000 titles is tremendous. The 
urgency for specific (and not always im- 
portant) ones on the part of a small 
section in a huge library was not easy 
to transmit rewardingly. Many details 
both of acquisitions and processing had 
to be adjusted and that has understand- 
ably been a slow process. 

At some points periodicals required 
for effective service on international 
meetings merge this category of mate- 
rials with the ephemeral materials which 
distinguish the reference collection. 
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Many normally would not be acquired 
by the library under any circumstances. 
Some which have been received in the 
past have been discarded or only a sam- 
ple retained. The acquisitions problem 
for the section then is a matter of jus- 
tifying the requests and fully inform- 
ing the proper officers and their staffs 
to insure acquisition and retention, once 
the piece is received. Few of such peri- 
odicals will, or perhaps should, be re- 
tained permanently in the library's col- 
lections even though they are held for 
a few vears for use of the section. 

As for the other ephemera they con- 
sist of announcements, circulars, prelimi- 
nary and final separately-issued pro- 
grams, pre-prints and abstracts of pa- 
pers, etc. The acquisition and process- 
ing of these materials created difficulty 
because librarians, after vears of con- 
ditioning, come to consider such paper 
little more than “junk.” 

The danger of losing these frequently 
unprepossessing, but uniquely valuable, 
pieces of paper in the flood of publica- 
tions that moves through the library's 
processing routines was enormous. So 
much so, that a special arrangement was 
permitted whereby solicitations for the 
section sent by the Exchange and Gift 
Division carried the address of the sec- 
tion. Responses thus come directly to 
the section unopened. 

Until this seemingly slight change in 
procedure was approved, it was uncer- 
tain whether a reference service for fu- 
ture meetings could be given by the li- 
brary. The very size of the library 
seemed to militate against it. Inherently 
a huge library is not geared to sustained 
reference service with inflexible dead- 
lines; which is what an information 
service for future meetings requires. 

To insure receipt of any publications 
of relevance to this work entering the 
library through the exchange and gift 
division, one person from GR&B IO 
examines the week's intake. Processing 
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directions are inserted in publications 
wanted by the section. When the selec- 
tion officer of the library has reviewed 
the pieces from the standpoint of the 
library's permanent collections they are 
ready either to be hand carried directly 
to the section without further process- 
ing or hand carried through the process- 
ing routine prescribed. Since relatively 
few pieces are involved, the small 
amount of time required to do this is 
well spent. 

The fourth category of reference ma- 
terial is the correspondence which re- 
sults from writing the organizing com- 
mittees and others for information. Not 
infrequently a chairman or secretary will 
type out what, to our knowledge, may 
be the first outline of a forthcoming 
meeting to appear. Sometimes it will 
be a list of participants and the titles 
of their papers. 

So valuable is this correspondence for 
reference work that it is filed in the 
pamphlet collection with the other 
ephemeral material in folders, headed 
with the name of the meeting or the or- 
ganizing body as circumstances dictate. 
More and more of these folders contain 
material which constitutes a fair or- 
ganizational picture of the development 
of a meeting. 

Whither reference service 
international meetings? It is 
able, but seemingly improbable for an- 
other decade at least, that a service in 
this field will be required by many li- 
braries or information centers. For the 
use of the government, it appears that 
the need for such service will increase. 
This is not just because the number of 
meetings is increasing but because more 
agencies of government are concerned 
with international meetings. Although a 
special library or documentation serv- 
ice is required, it is, nevertheless, essen- 
tial that the service have unrestricted 
access to all the facilities of a great re- 
search library. 


for future 
conceiv- 
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By LLOYD W. GRIFFIN and JACK A. CLARKE 


Orientation and Instruction of the Graduate 


Student by University Libraries: A Survey 


w™ THE GROWTH in size and com- 
plexity of university libraries and 
the expansion of graduate schools, the 
necessity for some sort of instruction in 
library use for the graduate student has 
become a matter of special concern to 
many librarians. Experience’ has shown 
that the traditional indoctrination of 
undergraduates by the English depart- 
ment or by the library staff is not an 
adequate preparation for the more in- 
tensive use of the library's collections 
which is expected of the advanced stu- 
dent. The policy of limited cataloging 
and classification of research materials 
forced on libraries by mounting back- 
logs and rising costs probably has as- 
sumed a degree of bibliographical 
knowledge on the part of readers which 
many of them do not have. Moreover, 
certain types of materials such as inter- 
national documents and micro-texts re- 
quire special instruction or experience 
if they are to be located and used ef- 
ficiently. Simpler than these causes of 
the labyrinthine complexity of larger 
research libraries but equally puzzling 
to incoming graduate students from 
other institutions—or, for that matter, 
to “native” graduates attempting orig- 
inal scholarship for the first time—are 
the local variations in a large library 
system, which need to be announced 
and explained. 


Mr. Griffin is Assistant Librarian in 
Charge of Humanities Reference, and 
Mr. Clarke ts Assistant Librarian in 
Charge of Social Studies Reference, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Memorial Library. 
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In an attempt to discover how the 
twenty-odd larger university libraries! 
are approaching the problem, the au- 
thors compiled a questionnaire consist- 
ing of four questions, and a covering 
letter which invited comments on local 
policies and procedures. The response 
was gratifying: all but one library re- 
turned the postcard and many wrote 
detailed letters as well. In the first place, 
we wanted to ascertain whether libraries 
accepted any responsibility for the bibli- 
ographic instruction of entering grad- 
uate students. Twenty twenty- 
four libraries replied that they did not 
assume any formal responsibility, and 
several librarians remarked that they 
preferred an informal and flexible pro- 
gram of instruction conducted by mem- 
bers of the library staff. In their com- 
ments on this question, a number of 
librarians stated that it the re- 
sponsibility of the teaching staff to offer 
such instruction as they thought neces- 
sary, and one librarian asserted that a 
systematic program would require a 
substantial outlay. Significantly, some of 
the libraries where very little is now 
being done indicated that they were 
seriously reconsidering their stand. 

We also inquired whether courses in 
reference methods or in the use of the 
library were offered by the staff, and if 
these courses were given for credit. Only 
one library offered such a course for 
credit, although several others have done 


out of 


was 


1 Libraries participating in the survey were Cali- 
fornia, Columbia, Cornell, Duke, Harvard, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Michigan State, 
Minnesota, North Carolina, Northwestern, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Princeton, Stanford, Texas, UCLA, 
Washington, Western Reserve, Wisconsin, and Yale. 
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so in the past. Three libraries reported 
courses taught by faculty members which 
were open to students of allied instruc- 
tional departments. Two libraries re- 
plied that they had looked into the pos- 
sibility of offering formal bibliographic 
instruction to graduate students but had 
decided for various reasons that they 
could not then do anything. The most 
important reasons given were lack of 
staff and time for the preparation and 
administration of courses at the grad- 
uate level, and the diversity of subject 
matter and methodology involved. Two 
additional libraries reported courses in 
bibliography and research techniques 
which had been discontinued because of 
“scheduling complexity” and lack of re- 
sponse. 

rhe remaining questions dealt with 
instructional lectures and library tours 
for graduate students. In the ‘matter of 
lectures, sixteen libraries replied that 
members of their staff—primarily refer- 
ence librarians—conducted them, while 
two libraries indicated that members 
of the teaching faculty assumed this re- 
sponsibility. Indiana, Northwestern, 
Duke, California, Kentucky, Western 
Reserve checked the lecture question af- 
firmatively. The following libraries gave 
further details: Michigan State arranged 
lectures if requested; Cornell, on re- 
quest; North Carolina, when requested; 
Yale, “a few’; Texas, “one to three... 
given in beginning research courses”; 
Kansas, when ‘requested; Princeton, in 
American history and others in classes 
by specialist librarians in charge of spe- 
cial collections, in conjunction with the 
faculty; UCLA, upon request; Minne- 
sota, “occasionally”; Columbia, orienta- 
tion lectures in seminars; Oregon, when 
requested; and Wisconsin, a series of 
general lectures in bibliography and use 
of the library in the fields of humanities 
and social studies, plus specialized lec- 
tures in seminars and branch librarics. 

A number of replies from libraries 
which do not offer formal lectures 
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stressed the value of informal biblio- 
graphic conferences with individuals by 
reference librarians who teach by con- 
versation and example. This, of course, 
is done at all research libraries and is 
one of the bases of library service to 
the scholar and the general public as 
well. 

Eleven libraries regularly offered tours 
for advanced students, but the remain- 
ing fourteen indicated that a special 
orientation program was not needed. 
One respondent noted that voluntary 
tours usually attract such a small at- 
tendance that they hardly make a dent 
in the problem of orientation. At the 
universities of Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin, tours for foreign students, who are 
usually enrolled in the graduate school, 
were offered immediately preceding the 
fall quarter. Similar group tours for 
graduate students are arranged by the 
head of the circulation department at 
North Carolina at the beginning of each 
semester. 

An analysis of comments and letters 
from responding librarians emphasized 
their concern with proper bibliographic 
indoctrination of graduate students, 
and, for some, their feeling of helpless- 
ness in the face of the situation. “This 
is a problem which we have discussed 
among ourselves from time to time,” 
one librarian wrote, “but up to this 
point we have not made any real prog- 
ress. 

Most of the librarians canvassed con- 
sidered that their most profitable means 
of orienting advanced students was 
through close cooperation with, and en- 
couragement of, the faculty. But there 
was some disagreement as to whether 
the library or the teaching faculty 
should take the initiative. As one librar- 
ian put it, the library should offer bibli- 
ographic training for any course, grad- 
uate or undergraduate, for which a 
faculty member requests this type of 
service. At Columbia, however, the ref- 
erence department takes the lead and 
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writes to members of the graduate facul- 
ties, emphasizing that the library staff 
is prepared to present orientation lec- 
tures to seminars covering such items as 
organization of the library, content and 
use of reference books, and the more 
important bibliographic sources in their 
particular subject field. The response to 
this program, the librarian writes, has 
grown each year since its inception. 

instruction for seminar 
librarians who are subject 
specialists was frequently mentioned in 
the commenting letters. For example, 
at Princeton graduate students in Amer- 
ican history are brought to the man- 
uscripts room of the library for one 
afternoon each vear as a part of their 
course, and the curator spends several 
hours pointing out to them the man- 
uscript resources in their field. Similarly, 
at Oregon and Wisconsin the divisional 
librarians appear frequently before 
seminars to discuss problems of bibli- 
ography and methodology. At most uni- 
versities, specialized courses in research 
methods and bibliography were offered 
by academic departments, professional 
branch librarians.* These 
however, were often elective 
and failed to attract a significant per- 
centage of advanced students. 

In 
tried 


Providing 


groups by 


schools, or 


courses, 


libraries have 
this specialized 
training with more general lectures open 


instances, 
supplement 


several 


to 


to all advanced students. Toward this 
end, the humanities and social studies 
librarians at Wisconsin offered two 
series of lectures—a total of six—for 

2 Many specialized courses in bibliography and meth- 
odology are required of advanced students by graduate 
faculties. These are conducted with more or less coop 
eration from the university library at many institu 
tions, among them Minnesota (romance languages), 
Indiana (chemistry, education, business, speech), Co 
lumbia (various professional schools), Stanford (edu 
cation, health education, biological sciences, chemistry, 
English, German, political science, psychology, history, 
medic Princeton (various academic departments), 
I he try, law, medicine, biology, maps, some 
departments h as English), Texas (various depart- 
ments Wis sin (English, French, geography, Ger- 
man, history, agriculture, medicine), and so on. Un 
doubtedly, many seminars and graduate courses have 
substantial bibliographic content. This, however, is 
argeely beyond the purview of the library 
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entering graduate students, which be- 
cause of crowded schedules and compe- 
tition for students’ time have been only 
moderately well attended. Certain fac- 
ulty members have urged their grad- 
uate students to be present at these 
general library lectures and have given 
their wholehearted approval and sup- 
port. Yet only a small percentage of 
students are exposed to the broad 
view of the library and its facilities, 
first, because of the pressures mentioned 
above, and, second, because they believe 
that they can acquire the necessary 
bibliographic knowledge in or along 
with their regular courses and seminars. 
This indifferent response instruc- 
tional lectures has been paralleled by 
the experience of the University of 
Minnesota. 

Only one librarian put forth the ten- 
tative opinion that “students in the 
fifth year of university work ought to 
be able to use the library with reason- 
able facility,” but immediately qualified 
that statement with the clause, “al- 
though I must confess that both faculty 
members and librarians often are 
appointed when they discover what 
these students really know.” Biblio- 
graphically speaking, what one ought to 
know, one often does not; nor, even, 
does a graduate degree automatically 
confer this knowledge. Librarians who 
have experienced the regular curricula 
of graduate study, up to and including 
the doctorate, before attending library 
school can testify to the narrow, limited 
field of specialized bibliography 
which they had been exposed. 

Other methods suggested by librarians 
were library manuals designed to an- 
swer the usual questions and other 
guides written specifically for graduate 
students or graduate students and fac- 
ulty. A printed guide to the library 
was included in the registration enve- 
lope for all new graduate students at 
Harvard. Some universities, such as 
Stanford and Wisconsin, advocated sub- 
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ject guides for advanced students. For 
example, Purdue has recently compiled 
a list of references for students of soci- 
ology; Wisconsin has a pamphlet on 
educational research; and the Harvard 
guides to a number of subjects are well 
known. In connection with our instruc- 
tional lectures at Wisconsin, we have 
prepared a checklist of representative 
reference titles, revised and brought up 
to date each year, which is offered to all 
graduate students. 

To summarize, replies by card and 
letter to our questionnaire indicate that 
orientation and bibliographic instruc- 
tion of entering graduate students is a 
problem of concern to all research li- 
braries—and one for which no com- 
plete solution has been found. While all 
libraries expressed a willingness to help, 
the great majority disclaimed respon- 
sibility for bibliographic instruction of 
students at the graduate level. 

Only two libraries conducted general 
courses in orientation, reference, and 
bibliography; and only one of these 
courses was taught by a member of the 
library staff. Many specialized courses in 
research methods and bibliography were 
given by faculty members, with or with- 
out library cooperation. The majority 
of libraries provided lectures—largely 
in specific subject areas—which were 
delivered before seminars and course 
groups upon faculty request. About half 
conducted graduate tours of the library. 

Several factors militated against a 
formal program of orientation, bibli- 
ographic instruction, and research meth- 


odology in the library: lack of staff, 


time, and funds for preparation and ad- 
ministration of courses and extensive 
lecture series on the graduate level, and 
the extreme variation in subject fields 
involved, which would make a_ uni- 
formly effective orientation impossible. 
Perhaps most significant, however, was 
the complicated problem of scheduling 
library instruction among the welter of 
graduate courses and seminars, and the 
inability or unwillingness of graduate 
students to take time from their depart- 
mental curricula to participate in any 
kind of separate program sponsored by 
the library. Most of such attempts con 
tinue to be poorly attended or have 
been discontinued for lack of interest 

The best hope for orientation and 
instruction of graduate students by the 
library seems to lie in an even closer 
cooperation with the faculty. Librarians 
can take the initiative in offering to 
provide supplemental lectures and spe- 
cial instruction for established seminars 
and classes. An interested faculty could 
easily convince its graduate students 
of the value of personal appointments 
with the library's subject specialists and 
reference librarians to map out both 
specific and general programs of re- 
search and orientation. These contacts 
might be strengthened as well by the 
issuing of advanced library manuals and 
special subject bibliographies and 
guides. It appears, however, that only 
by working within the established pat- 
tern of scholarship and research can the 
library offer maximum service to its 
graduate community. 


NOMINATIONS SOUGHT: Nominations are being sought for the 1959 Margaret Mann Citation. 
Librarians who have made a distinguished contribution to the profession through publi- 
cation of significant professional literature, participation in professional cataloging associ- 
ations, or valuable contributions to practice in individual libraries and who are members 
of the Cataloging and Classification Section of ALA are eligible. Nominations should be 
made not later than January | to the chairman of the section's Committee on Award of 
the Margaret Mann Citation, Dr. Maurice F. Tauber, School of Library Service, Columbia 


University, New York 27. 
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By KAROL MAICHEL 


Polish National Bibliography 


| amg BIBLIOGRAPHY has a long his- 
tory, going back to the seventeenth 
century. However, it is not the purpose 
of this article to examine the pioncer 
works in this field, but rather to discuss 
the most complete national bibliogra- 
phies for different periods. Estreicher’s 
monumental Bibliografia Polska, where- 
in he collated all earlier bibliographical 
material,! should be noted first. 
Bibliografia Polska? began to be pub- 
lished in 1870 and today consists of 
thirty-four volumes listing material in 
Polish and about Poland published dur- 
ing the period 1455 to 1881, with four 
additional and separate volumes cover- 
ing the period 1881 to 1900. Its founder, 
Karol Estreicher, published twenty-two 
volumes before his death in 1908. After 
his death, the work was carried on by his 
son Stanislaw, who published eleven 
more volumes, the last of which ap- 
peared in 1939. Stanislaw Estreicher’s 
death in that year left Volume XXXIV, 
the volume covering the letter “Z,” still 
unfinished, and it is being completed by 
Stanislaw’s son and co-worker Karol. In 
1951, the latter published the first part 
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of Volume XXXIV, covering “Z—Za- 
luski.” It was his father Stanislaw who 
also published, from 1906 to 1916, the 
four separate volumes covering 1881- 
1900. 

Bibliografia Polska is divided into 
four parts. The first of these appeared 
from 1870-1882. It comprises Volumes 
I-VI. In Volumes I-V is listed, in alpha- 
betical order, material published from 
1800 to 1879. Volumes VI and VII con- 
tain additions to this list bringing it up 
to 1881. 

Ihe second part comprises Volumes 
VIIL-XI, covering chronologically the 
period 1455-1889. Of these, Volume VITI 
covers the years 1455-1699, Volume IX 
the period 1700-1799 plus additions to 
Volumes VII and IX, Volume X the 
years 1800-1870 plus additions and cor- 
rections to Volumes VIII and X, and 
Volume XI the period 1871-1889 plus 
additions and corrections to Volumes 
VITI-X1. 

The third part of Bibliografia Polska 
comprises Volumes XII-XXXIV. It lists 
material from the fifteenth through the 
eighteenth centuries, alphabetically ar- 
ranged. Many of the volumes carry addi- 
tions to the earlier volumes. An alpha- 
betical index to these additions was pub- 
lished in 1950 by M. Dembowska.* 

The fourth part, enutled Bibliografu 
Polska XIX -stulecia. Lata 1881-19004 
and consisting of four volumes, covers 
the years 1881-1900, in alphabetical ar- 
rangement. 

* Maria Dembowska, IJndeks alfabetyczeny “ Dodat- 
Bibliografii Polskies (Cz. Ll stulecia XV 
XVIII) Karola Estreichera. Wyd. 2 sprawdzowe i 
popor (Warsawa, 1950) 

* Polish bibliography of the 19th century: years 
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As is clear from the above, the ar- 
rangement of Bibliografia Polska is 
chronological in Volumes VIII-XI and 
alphabetical in the rest of the set. In the 
alphabetically arranged volumes the 
entries are under author, editor, and 
title (in the case of periodicals, and of 
anonymous or collected works of more 
than one author). In addition, the vol- 
umes are intensively cross-indexed, par- 
ticularly in cases where the names of 
persons and places are indicated in book 
titles, where pseudonyms or initials are 
used, where there are doubtful spellings, 
etc. The bibliographical descriptions 
given in the chronologically arranged 
volumes (VIII-XI) is very brief, includ- 
ing only the author's name, the title 
(often abbreviated), and the place of 
publication (abbreviated). In the rest 
of the set, the description is character- 
ized by a faithful reproduction of the 
title, together with all necessary infor- 
mation as to pagination, size, and price. 
In addition, Estreicher tried to include 
information on the content of a number 
of books, and to indicate to scholars 
their particular importance. He also in- 
cluded notes on the authors. In addition 
to this, he specifies the locations of the 
more rare and important books, lists 
the most important periodicals, and in- 
cludes separate entries for articles from 
those periodicals which he considered 
of particular importance. 

Ihe period 1901-1928 is one of the 
weakest points in the coverage of Polish 
national bibliography. During these 
years there did not exist any continuous 
general or official bibliography, and the 
only coverage was that given by special 
bibliographical periodicals, put out pri- 
vately, which suffered from lack of funds 
and were often suspended. The most 
important of these bibliographical peri- 
odicals are Przewodnik Bibliograficzny, 
Bibliografia Polska, and Biuletyn Bibli- 
ograficeny. These can be supplemented 


ograficzny, and Nowosct Wydawnicze.® 

Przewodnik Bibliograficzny® was be- 
gun in Cracow, in 1878, by Wladyslaw 
Wislocki. After his death in 1900 the 
journal was continued by the publishing 
firm of Gebethner and Wolff under 
various editors until June 1914, when it 
was discontinued. As its subtitle states, it 
was “a monthly for editors, booksellers, 
antiquarians (bookdealers), as well as 
readers and buvers of books,” and at- 
tempted to list current Polish books 
and periodicals, foreign works pertain- 
ing to Poland, and the works of Polish 
authors published abroad. The material 
was arranged in alphabetical order by 
author or—in the cases of periodicals 
and anonymous or collected works—by 
title. The bibliographical listing tor 
each item is quite detailed, including 
author, title, subtitle, place and year of 
publication, publisher, size, pagination, 
and, occasionally, price. In the case of 
periodicals, the contents of each number 
were included. For each year covered 
there are cumulative indexes by author, 
publisher, translator, and editor, as well 
as indexes for anonymous and collected 
works. With Volume V of his work, is- 
sued in 1882, Wislocki introduced a sec- 
tion entitled “Kronika,” wherein he in- 
cluded short notes and articles about 
current affairs in the bibliographical 
world. A cumulative alphabetical index 
for this section was included annually 
until 1899, after which time it was in- 
dexed together with the rest of the mate- 
rial in the volume. 

After Przewodnik Bibliograficzny was 
discontinued in June 1914, the listing 
of current publications was continued 
by Bibliografia Polska,* under the edi- 


*For other bibliographies of this period, especially 
the numerous subject bibliographies, see the following 


two articles |. Muszkowski, “Przeglad bibliografi 
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torship of J. Czubek. A monthly except 
for 1915 and 1916, when it appeared as 
an annual, Bibliografia Polska, in the 
first two years of its existence, was pub- 
lished by Gebether and Wolff, and after- 
wards by the Polish Academy of Arts 
and Sciences in Cracow. Bibliografia 
Polska listed books and periodicals, and 
was arranged much the same as its pred- 
ecessor, Przewodnik Bibliograficzny. Be- 
cause of the war, its listings were far 
from complete, and supplements for the 
years 1914-1917 were published by W. T. 
Wislocki in 1918, under the title Bibli- 
ografia Polska. Uzupelniena (1914-1917 ).§ 
This supplement was alphabetically ar- 
ranged, without any indexes. A promised 
supplement for the years 1918-1919 
never appeared. 

Bibliografia Polska was discontinued 
in May 1919, and listings were contin- 
ued by Biuletyn Bibliograficzny, an or- 
gan of the Ministry of the Interior and 
the first attempt at an official bibliog- 
raphy. The first issue appeared in April 
1920, but after the publication of four 
issues," in which material published 
from July 1919 to November 1920, was 
listed, Binletyn Bibliograficzny was dis- 
continued. 

A listing for 1920 also appeared in 
Volume I of the second series of Prze- 
wodnik Bibliograficzny, published in 
1922 by W. T. Wislocki, nephew of the 
original journal's founder. His attempt 
at its revival began and ended with this 
volume, however, as he was forced to 
abandon it for financial reasons. 

Ksiazka." the publishing 
house of E. Wende & Co., was “a month- 
ly, devoted to criticism and Polish bibli- 
ography,” which first appeared in Janu- 
ary 1901, and was continued until the 
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outbreak of war in 1914. It included 
articles on various phases of the literary 
and bibliographical world, reviews, and 
a bibliographical section, systematically 
arranged, in which only more scholarly 
items were listed. In 1914, L. Bernacki, 
who was the editor of Asiazka at the 
time, began the publication of a month- 
ly supplement entitled Miesiecznth Bib- 
liograficzny’? which was exclusively de- 
voted to the listing of current publica- 
tions, but only seven issues appeared, 
from January to July, Asiazka being dis- 
continued thereafter. A revival of this 
periodical was attempted in 1922, when 
twelve monthly issues were published 
under the editorship of J. Muszkowski 
and M. Rulikowski, but KAsiazka was 
again discontinued thereafter. During 
this time, the bibliographical supple- 
ment was also revived, and nine issues 
appeared under the title Przewodnik 
Bibliograficzny. Dodatek do miesiecznika 
Ksiazka. 

Similar to Ksiazka was Przeglad Bibli- 
ograficzny,** a monthly which was pub- 
lished by Gebethner and Wolff from 
1905 to 1913, in Warsaw. Discontinued 
in 1914, it was revived in 1923, appear- 
ing as a semi-monthly. From November 
15th of 1926 it appeared under the title 
Co Czytac until January 1930, when 
it was once again discontinued. It was 
revived a second time in 1934 under 
the later title, appearing as a monthly 
this time until 1937. In addition to its 
bibliographical section (which is ar- 
ranged by Przeglad Bibli- 
ograficzny is an excellent source for in- 
formation on the organization of librar- 
ies and library life, as well as being a 
rich chronicle of cultural and literary 
life. 

Nowosci Wydawnicze™ was published 
from 1918 to 1919 as a bibliographical 
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supplement to the journal Przeglad Ksie- 
garski,* a publication of the Association 
of Polish Booksellers which appeared 
from 1918 to 1950.15 

From 1920, the last year covered by 
Biuletyn Bibliograficzny, until 1924, 
when Przewodnik Bibliograficzny was 
revived, there was no adequate biblio- 
graphical listing published in Poland, 
except for the partial listing in the 
briefly revived Asiaztka (1922) and in 
the revived Przeglad Bibliograficzny 
(1923-1930). In 1924, a definite need 
for a national bibliography was felt, and 
the Ossolinski National Institute in 
Lvov revived Przewodnik Bibliograficzny 
under the editorship of W. T. Wislocki. 
Wislocki, who had already attempted 
such a revival with a volume published 
in 1922, covering 1920, under the same 
title, numbered the volume for 1924 as 
Volume V of the Second Series, hoping 
to publish the missing numbers later. 
Of these missing volumes, however, he 
was able only to publish Volume II (in 
1926), listing therein material which ap- 
peared in 1921, while Volumes III and 
IV, planned to cover the years 1922 and 
1923, were never published, though they 
were prepared in manuscript form.’* 
The new Przewodnik Bibliograficzny ap- 
peared as a monthly until 1928, when 
the appearance of an ofhcial bulletin for 
the listing of publications (Urzedowy 
wykaz drukow .) caused the institute 
to discontinue its sponsorship. The jour- 
nal was then taken over by the Asso- 
ciation of Polish Booksellers, who gave 
it a more commercial character and con- 
tinued it as Series Three, semi-monthly, 
until December 1933. It was then finally 
discontinued with the explanation that 
the official listing had rendered it super- 
fluous. 

The booksellers review 
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man, Austrian, and Russian national bibliographies, 
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During the years 1924-1928, Przewod- 
nik Bibliograficzny was arranged alpha- 
betically by author and, in the cases of 
periodicals and anonymous or collected 
works, by title, with an annual cumula- 
tive index of authors, titles (wherever 
a work could be attributed to no definite 
author), and general subject headings. 
From 1929 to 1933, the arrangement was 
by twenty-six subject classes, with quar- 
terly and annual alphabetical indexes. 
Throughout, the bibliographical de- 
scription was quite detailed, similar to 
that in the First Series. 

The need for a complete and compre- 
hensive official listing of publications 
was long felt in Poland, with the reali- 
zation that this goal could not be 
achieved by private publications, since 
it necessitated the obligatory submission 
of copies of all publications. Because of 
this, the three existing different sets of 
regulations in this matter imposed by 
the Partitioning Powers were unified 
into one by the Polish Ministry of Edu- 
cation on July 4, 1927.°%° All printing 
houses and publishers were now to set 
aside a number of copies of every pub- 
lication for the use of libraries and for 
the official listing. From July 1927, 
copies of all Polish publications were 
sent to the Ministry of Education, which 
began, in January 1928, to publish an 
ofhcial bibliography entitled Urzedowy 
wykaz drukow wydanych w Rzeczypos- 
polite; Polskie; i drukow polskich Iub 
Polski dotyczacych, wydanych za gran- 
ica." This bibliography attempted not 
only to list Polish material, but material 
printed in the Polish language else- 
where, and material in other languages 
dealing with Poland. In 1930, the Na- 
tional Library in Warsaw, which was 
created in 1928, took over the publica- 
tion of Urzedowy wykaz, which was put 
out thereafter by the library's Biblio- 

Deiennikh ustaw Reeczypospolite; Polskie}, No. 67 
(1927), Item 595 

“ Official register of printed matter published in 
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graphical Institute under the editorship 
of Jadwiga Dabrowska. In 1930, too, a 
title page in French was added. Urze- 
dowy wykaz continued to be published 
until 1939, when, with the outbreak of 
World War II, it was discontinued. 

During the first year of its publica- 
tion, Urzedowy wykaz appeared quar- 
terly. In 1929, it became a weekly. When 
it first appeared, it was subdivided into 
five major parts: (1) Material in the 
Polish language (including periodicals); 
(2) Foreign language publications put 
out in Poland; (3) Maps; (4) Music; 
(5) Material in foreign languages con- 
cerning Poland. Within each of these 
groups, material is alphabetically ar- 
ranged. 

This arrangement was maintained 
throughout the succeeding eleven years 
of publication, with the following 
changes. The first grouping, which in 
the first year of publication included 
both periodical and non-periodical ma- 
terial, listed only the latter after 1929. 
From 1929 through 1935, inclusive, peri- 
odicals were listed in a separate monthly 
supplement entitled Urzedowy Wykaz 
Rree zy pos- 


zarejestrowanych w 


Czasopism wydawanych w 
polite; Polskie}, 
Bibliotece Narodowej? which, however, 
listed only new and discontinued period- 
icals in two groups, alphabetically. Be- 
ginning with 1936, periodicals were 
again listed with other publications, 
though in a separate section of their 
own, again divided into two groups: new 
and discontinued titles. 

In the second grouping—foreign lan- 
guage publications put out in Poland 
the change was as follows: whereas in 
the first vear of publication the material 
was first subdivided by language, with 
items then being listed in alphabetical 
order within each of these subdivisions, 
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beginning with 1929 all foreign lan- 
guage material was simply intermixed 
in alphabetical order. 

From 1929 to 1938, the fifth grouping 
—material in foreign languages dealing 
with Poland—was published as an inde- 
pendent monthly (later quarterly) sup- 
plement entitled Wykaz drukow Polskich 
lub Polski dotyczacych wydanych 2 
granica.*= The supplement was divided 
into five subsections, according to type 
of publication. An annual alphabetical 
index was also published for it. In 1939, 
the fifth grouping again became part of 
the main publication. 

Beginning with 1930, an annual sup- 
plement giving a statistical review of 
Polish publications was introduced. It 
was entitled Statystyka drukow wydanych 
w Rzeczypospolite; Polskie;.** 

In the first two years of its publica- 
tion (1928-1929), Urzedowy wykaz in- 
cluded no indexes at all. From 1930 to 
1939, each weekly issue included a very 
general subject index. These were com- 
plemented, from 1931 to 1937, by annual 
alphabetical and subject indexes. In 
1938 and 1939, no annual indexes were 
published. 

The entries in Urzedowy wykaz— 
which, beginning with 1930, were num- 
bered consecutively for year—in- 
clude the standard bibliographical in- 
formation: author, title, sub-title, place 
and year of publication, publisher, size, 
and pagination. 

The period 1928-1939, falling under 
the official listing, was also covered by 


each 


various private bibliographical journals. 
Of these the most important is the al- 
ready mentioned Third Series of Prze- 
wodnik Bibliograficzny, which was pub- 
lished by the Association of Polish Book- 
sellers from 1929 to 1933. From 1934 to 
1939, 
new bibliographical journal, Nowa Ksi- 
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azka** which attempted to list only 
literary, scientific, and bibliographical 
publications. Nowa Ksiatka was edited 
by S. Lam, and ten issues were published 
each vear.** Each issue was divided into 
five parts: (1) introductory articles (de- 
voted to various aspects of the Polish 
cultural world, particularly the literary 
world); (2) reviews of Polish books; (3) 
reviews of translations; (4) literary crit- 
icism; and (5) bibliography. The bibli- 
ographical part of each issue was subdi- 
vided by twenty-eight subject-groupings, 
and detailed bibliographical informa- 
tion was included for each item. Two 
annual alphabetical indexes, by title 
(for works with no definite author) and 
author were included. A separate yearly 
index to the various articles and reviews 
was also published. In addition, in the 
first two years of publication there was 
included in each issue an index of se- 
lected periodical articles, also subdivided 
by subject. A separate yearly index to 
this section was published, until 1936, 
when the entire section was dropped, to 
be veplaced by a list of the periodicals 
received by the editorial board. In 1936, 
too, an annual chronological review of 
cultural developments in Poland was in- 
cluded in Nowa Ksiaztka under the title 
“Diariusz Kultury Polskiej za .. It 
was also indexed annually. 

Przewodnik Bibliograficzny and Nowa 
Ksiazka are particularly important in 
that their indexes greatly simplify con- 
sultation for those years when no cumu- 
lative indexes were published for the 
official listings. 

The war period 1939-1944 and the 
first two post-war years, 1945-1946, are 
the greatest problem of Polish national 
bibliography. There was, in these vears, 

*™ The new book 


* In 1939, only six issues appeared 
* Diary of Polish culture for .. . 


no general bibliographical listing what- 
soever, and there exist today for. this 
period only subject bibliographies com- 
piled after the war.** Also of impor- 
tance for this period, as well as for the 
prewar years, is the catalogue of publi- 
cations of the Polish Academy of Sci- 
ences, Katalog wydanictwa Polskie; 
Akademii Umiejetnosci, 1873-1947.2% 
The first volume of this two-volume 
work includes publications on _philol- 
ogy. history, and philosophy; the sec- 
ond covers medicine, mathematics, and 
the natural sciences. Both volumes list 
periodicals for all the categories men- 
tioned, and outline the contents of each 
issue. 

It was not until September 1946, that 
the official listing of publications was 
restored with a journal whose name 
combined that of the two most impor- 
tant prewar bibliographical organs: 
Przewodnik Bibliograficzny. Urzedowy 
wykaz drukow w zypospolite; Pol- 
skie7.® It was published by the Bibliog 
raphical Institute of the National Li- 
brary in Warsaw, with the financial as- 
sistance of the Association of Polish 
Booksellers and the Association of Polish 
Publishers. Unfortunately, the new ofh- 
cial listing appeared irregularly and 
with great gaps in publication in the 
first two years of its existence, largely 
because of the inefficient application of 
the regulation for compulsory submis- 
sion of copies of ail publications. Thus, 
the first issues published in 1946 were 
Nos. 1-3 (of Volume I1)*' covering the 
first quarter of that year. The next issues 
published were Nos. 10-12 covering ma- 

™ For other bibliographies covering this period, see 
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terial published in the last quarter of 
1946. The missing Nos. 4-9 were never 
published. Similarly, in 1947 only Nos. 
1-28 appeared, covering the months from 
April to October of that year. From 
June 20, 1947 on, a decree of the Minis- 
try of Culture regarding the obligatory 
submission of copies of all publication 
enabled the official listing to accomplish 
its task comprehensively and efhciently.** 
The gaps for the period 1944-1947 were 
filled in 1954 with a supplementary vol- 
ume* listing all material published dur- 
ing that period which was not listed 
previously. In January 1948, Przewod- 
nik became a weekly publication, and, 
in the same year, the Bibliographical In- 
stitute became the sole sponsor of this 
organ. 

The new Przewodnik Bibliograficzny 
lists books, pamphlets, maps, music, en- 
gravings, and new, revived, and discon- 
tinued periodicals. In its first three years, 
Przewodnik also attempted the listing 
of “Polonica” from abroad, but in 1949 
this was discontinued and only material 
published in Poland has been included 
since then. The material was first divid- 
ed by twenty-eight categories, and, be- 
ginning with 1949, by twenty-five, within 
each of which items are arranged in al- 
phabetical order. In 1950 and 1951, 
other minor changes were introduced in 
the arrangement of material, these being 
largely concerned with the naming and 
ordering of the categories. Periodicals 
are listed at the end of each appropriate 
category, but only upon their first ap- 
pearance or discontinuation. 

In its first two years, only weekly in- 
dexes were issued. Beginning with 1948, 

riennik ustaw Reecrypospolite; Polskiej, No. 64 
(1947), Item 374 
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and up until the present time, cumula- 
tive annual indexes by author and title, 
and to periodicals, engravings, illustra- 
tions, illustrators, maps, and music, have 
been issued. From 1951 on, weekly in- 
dexes were discontinued and quarterly 
indexes were published instead. 

The bibliographical descriptions in 
the new Przewodnik Bibliograficzny in- 
clude author, title, place and date of 
publication, publisher, size, pagination, 
price, and caption title. The majority 
of the entries carry brief annotations, 
generally indicating the sort of library 
for which the item is suited. An index 
to these recommendations by type of 
library is included at the end of each 
issue. Wherever a publication includes 
the work of more than one author, the 
contents are given. In the case of trans- 
lations, the original title is included. 

Each entry in Przewodnik is given a 
consecutive number for its year of pub- 
lication. This number serves as a guide 
for the purchase of printed catalogue 
cards. Wherever an “o” is included be- 
fore the number, no printed cards are 
available. Since 1949, each item has also 
been provided with a decimal classifi- 
cation. 

At the present time, the Bibliograph- 
ical Institute is preparing a retrospective 
national bibliography for the years 1901- 
1955—in other words, a continuation of 
Estreicher’s work.** This project was 
begun before the Second World War 
under the editorship of Jan Muszkowski, 
and was completed for the period 1901- 
1925. Most unfortunately, however, al- 
most the entire manuscript was burned 
during the War. Once this work ts com- 
pleted by the institute, Poland will have 
one of the most thorough of bibliograph- 
ical coverages. 


™M. Dembowska, “Bibliografia polska 1901-1950,” 
Bibliotekarz, Nos. 3-4 (1951) 
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Thus, at present, material published 
from the fifteenth to the end of the 
nineteenth century is well covered by 
the works of the Estreicher family. The 
first twenty-seven years of the twentieth 
century are covered with varving de- 
grees of compieteness in different bibli- 


ographical journals. From 1928 on, with 
an interruption from August 1939, to 
September 1946, the official listing has 
continued to function up until the pres- 
ent time. The retrospective bibliography 
for 1901-1955 will complete this picture 
of Polish bibliography. 


The Heart of the Project 


The popular notion of the scientist—the Big Brain thinking in the academic 
equivalent of an isolation booth or brooding over the test tubes in a stainless- 
steel laboratory—leaves at least one indispensable element of research out of 
the picture, namely, scientific literature. Yet such literature is at the heart of 
almost any research and development project. It is essential for the scientist, 
whether he is working in theoretical or applied fields, not only to keep up 
with developments in a general way but to seek specific data, to learn where 
others have been so that he can see more clearly where he is going. 

It was possible a century and a half ago for Thomas Jefferson, no mean sci 
entist himself, to be quite well informed about “natural philosophy,” as science 
was then called, by gathering together for his private library—and reading of 
course—less than 100 volumes. There has 
been such proliferation of scientific literature that today corporate bodies— 
research libraries, both highly specialized and comprehensive—must serve the 


Those days are long in the past. 


scientific community. 

The Library of Congress as the Government's oldest and largest library has 
long had special responsibilities for serving the Nation through service to Con 
gress, to other Government agencies, and to scholarly groups in many fields. . . . 
Materials on science and technology constitute a very large segment of our hold 
ings. We now have nearly 1,500,000 volumes in these fields. In addition, we 
receive about 15,000 different scientific journals. Although we believe that we 
get the most important ones, the world output of such journals is 50,000 titles 
and they contain a total of about 2 million articles a year. Our collection of 
both domestic and foreign technical reports—the newest and most fugitive form 
of scientific literature—now 300,000. It interest know 


that a recent analysis of the Soviet national bibliography showed that the 


numbers may you to 
Library of Congress received about 60 per cent of the materials currently 
published in the USSR in the natural sciences and about 40 per cent of those 
published in technology. 

Our comprehensive collections, important in both scope and depth, could 
only have resulted from years of effort and the exchange facilities enjoyed by 
a national library. They could quickly lose their immediate utility, however, 
if the Library of Congress did not constantly strive to keep them up to date 
One of our major services to the Nation, therefore, is in acquiring scientific 
and technical materials on an ever-broadening scale and thus creating a vast 
reservoir from which all may draw.—Testimony of the Librarian of Congress. 
L. Quincy Mumford, on S. 3126 presented before the Subcommittee on Reor 
ganization of the Senate Committee on Government Operations, June 25, 1958. 
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By FRANK A. LUNDY and EUGENE M. JOHNSON 


Documents in the Divisional Library 


Sls UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA Librar- 
ies are organized for service and for 
administration by broad fields of sub- 
ject matter. The public service divisions 
are the humanities; the social studies; 
and science and technology. Practically 
coordinate with these three are the 
principal branch libraries, in the College 
of Law on the Lincoln City Campus, in 
the College of Agriculture on a sepa- 
rate Lincoln campus, and in the College 
of Medicine on the campus in Omaha. 
These six divisions are coordinated by 
the associate director of libraries. There 
is also a technical service division with 
an assistant director in charge. 

Ihe science and technology division, 
for example, under the direction of an 
assistant director of libraries for science 
and technology, includes not only the 
science and technology reading room 
and related areas of the central stack, 
but also the branch libraries in chemis- 
try, in geology, and in _ bacteriology, 
botany and zoology, and the laboratory 
libraries in physics, in pharmacy, in 
dentistry, and so on. A close liaison is 
maintained by this with the 
principal branch libraries in agriculture 
and in medicine where there are many 
overlapping interests. 


division 


Ihe responsibilities of each subject 
division are broad and include book 
selection, bibliographical checking, cata- 
classification, reference work 
with students and faculty, formal and 
informal instruction in the use of the 
librarv, and close contact with the serv- 


loging, 


Mr. Lundy is Director, and Mr. John- 
son, Acquisition Librarian, University 
of Nebraska Libraries 
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ice problems of the students at all levels 
and with the faculty. The boundaries 
of responsibility are described by fields 
of subject matter rather than by aspects 
of format (such as monographs, periodi- 
cals, newspapers, or reference sets), or 
by library process (such as book selec- 
tion, cataloging, classification, reference 
work, reserve books, two-week loans), 
or by imprint (such as publications of 
the United Nations or of agencies of 
the federal government). 

In the interest of business-like effici- 
ency in dealing with certain common 
problems of office procedure, a single 
acquisition department serves to con- 
centrate the receipt of all incoming mail, 
the ordering of books and periodicals, 
the handling of gifts and exchanges, and 
bindery preparations. Cataloging and 
classification are concentrated physically 
into one large room and under the 
supervision of three full-time catalogers, 
but the bulk of the work of cataloging 
and classification is performed by the 
staff of the subject divisions and of the 
principal branch libraries working in 
the central catalog department. The 
physical processing of books (book-plat- 
ing and marking) is concentrated at the 
end of the cataloging process in one 
operating unit under the catalog librar- 
ian. Similarly, circulation functions in 
the central library building are concen- 
trated into one central administrative 
unit under the circulation § librarian, 
who also exercises a general control of 
circulation procedures throughout the 
system of libraries. 

The basic divisional idea of organiz- 
ing the college or university library 
around broad subject concepts instead 
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of by form and process, by format, or by 
imprint, is not new, and its application, 
with many local variations such as the 
completely open stack or the total aban- 
donment of reading rooms as such, is 
becoming more and more widespread. 
Step by step the divisional idea, with all 
of its legitimate variations, is being re- 
fined and extended. At Nebraska, for 
example, 90 per cent of all reserved 
materials are on open shelves interfiled 
with the rest of the hundred thousand 
books on open shelves; the dual assign- 
ment of reference work and cataloging 
as the proper responsibilities of the same 
members of the professional staff in the 
divisions has been applied successfully 
for a period of five years. The adminis- 
trative subordination of all branch and 
laboratory libraries to appropriate sub- 
ject divisions has been accomplished. It 
remained until recently to apply the 
same underlying principle of organiza- 
tion by subject to the documents col- 
lection. 

In library parlance “documents,” or 
more commonly “government docu- 
ments,” refers to all publications issued 
by agencies of government. In libraries 
within the United States the bulk of the 
documents collection is likely to consist 
of publications issued or sponsored by 
agencies of the federal government. Be- 
cause of their great quantity and bulk 
and a complex of issuing agencies, also 
because there are available certain spe- 
cial check lists and indexes, these publi- 
cations are commonly segregated in the 
library and put under the administra- 
tion of one or more documents special- 
ists. The documents concept, however, 
is a broad one and includes the publica- 
tions of the United Nations and the 
League of Nations, of all foreign gov- 
ernments, and of regional, state, or local 
agencies of government. Collectively 
these publications include a wide range 
of subject matter. The very existence of 
a documents department in a divisional 
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plan library, with wide-ranging respon- 
sibilities for the selection, acquisition, 
recording, processing, housing, and serv- 
icing of publications of governmental 
agencies, seems to be a contradiction in 
terms and in functions. 

For many vears the University of Ne- 
braska Library has had a closed docu- 
ments collection. This collection has 
been administered within the social stud- 
ies division, the primary responsibility 
resting with the documents librarian 
who is a member of the staff of that di- 
vision. The basic library functions of 
selection, acquisition, record keeping, 
shelving, reference service, and circula- 
tion of government publications have 
been performed under the immediate 
direction and supervision of the docu- 
ments librarian. This is common prac- 
tice in many other university libraries. 
In 1956 the library council, consisting 
of the director and associate director of 
libraries and the heads of the divisions 
and principal branches and depart- 
ments, working in a series of informal 
evening discussions, undertook to evalu- 
ate government publications per se, and 
the closed documents collection at Ne- 
braska. Out of these discussions a new 
policy has been evolved. , 

Ihe publication programs of govern- 
mental agencies have increased greatly 
in quantity and in variety of subject 
matter in recent years, especially since 
World War II. The output of the exec- 
utive agencies of the United States gov- 
ernment has increased until it now ac- 
counts for over two-thirds of the United 
States government production of printed 
materials. Eighty per cent of United 
States publications are serial in nature, 
consisting, that is, of periodicals, annual 
reports, and regular or irregular mono- 
graphic series. These observations led 
us to reexamine our policy for their 
acquisition and organization in relation 
to the three principal divisions in hu- 
manities, social studies, and science, and 
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in agriculture, law, medicine, and also 
in relation to the library’s system of rec- 
ord keeping. We asked, for example, to 
what have been using gov- 
ernment publications or failing to use 
them in serving the patrons in our sub- 
ject divisions outside of the social stud- 
ies. Will not the subject material pub- 
lished by governmental agencies greatly 
strengthen, or in some cases replace, re- 
lated publications issued by non-govern- 
mental agencies, that is, by private pub- 
lishers? Should not each of the divisions 
and principal branches be making reg- 
ular use of the Monthly Catalog of gov- 
ernment publications along with the 
common periodical indexes and abstract- 
ing services, both as a tool of book se- 
‘lection and also of reference service? 
The bulk of government publications 
held by the University of Nebraska is 
not represented in the public card cat- 
alog, despite the fact that our aim has 
been to make this tool a union catalog 
of all titles held by the University Li- 
braries. In view of the fact that 80 per 
cent of the material published by the 
United States government is serial in 
nature, it would seem practical to re- 
cord government-issued serial titles in 
the public card catalog, and to rely on 
the Monthly Catalog and other indexes 
to analyze the content of that material. 


extent we 


Careful pursuit of the implications of 
these and questions, in 
frank and open discussion, has resulted 
in a changed attitude toward that valu- 
able mass of material referred to as doc- 
uments. This changed attitude led to 
the formulation of a policy adopted in 
November 1956, which reads in part: 


observations 


It shall be the policy to select, house, 
and service government publications ac- 
cording to subject content. Each subject 
division will have the responsibility for 
selecting and servicing those publications 
which fall within the subject interest of 
that Insofar as practicable, 
government publications will be handled 


division 
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within the patterns of organization and 
use established for other library materials. 


The aim of this policy is to integrate 
and coordinate all aspects of the govern- 
ment publications program with public 
service and technical service procedures 
as they have been developed at Ne- 
braska. 

At the time this policy was adopted 
the director of libraries appointed a 
committee of three to implement that 
policy, consisting of the acquisition li- 
brarian as chairman, the documents li- 
brarian, and the associate director of 
libraries. This committee was instructed 
to work out smooth procedures and rou- 
tines for transferring some of the respon- 
sibility for documents to other public 
service areas; to relocate integral groups 
of government publications within the 
system of libraries when desirable; to 
integrate the ordering and receiving of 
all governmental material with the li- 
brary’s general procedures for purchases, 
gifts, and exchanges; to integrate record 
keeping with the library's card catalogs; 
and finally, to maintain maximum avail- 
ability and service during the transition 
period. 

First of all the entire collection of 
publications of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture was moved to 
the campus and library of the College 
of Agriculture. This was a major reloca- 
tion of materials. The staff of the Col- 
lege Library has undertaken the prepa- 
ration of records which will gradually 
replace those formerly maintained for 
this material in the documents reading 
room. Each serial title will have a unit 
card in the public catalog and in the 
shelf list in the central University Li- 
brary and in the public catalog and 
shelf list in the College of Agriculture 
Library; actual holdings will be record- 
ed in the College Library serials file 
(Post Index). Monographs not in series 
will be handled in one of three ways: 
those of permanent value will be cat- 
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aloged and classified in the same manner 
as similar monographs from non-govern- 
mental publishers; materials primarily 
of current interest will be shelved ac- 
cording to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ment’'s classification, will have no addi- 
tional records made, and will be ap- 
proached as in the past through the 
Monthly Catalog; ephemeral materials 
will be handled the same as other verti- 
cal file materials. 

When all non-social studies materials 
have been relocated in this manner from 
the documents reading room, the bulk 
of the collection will remain. This mate- 
rial will be recorded in the manner de- 
scribed, above. Unit cards will be filed 
in the public card catalog, in the main 
shelf list, and in the social studies divi- 
sion author catalog and shelf list. A 
master-file card at the loan desk and a 
half-card in the public card catalog will 
indicate the location of the title. The 
classification scheme for the government 
publications remaining in the docu- 
ments reading room area will be that 
of the Superintendent of Documents for 
all United States publications and an 
adaptation of that scheme for publica- 
tions of other governmental agencies. 

In summary, the publications of all 
governmental agencies, great in bulk 
and number, and rich in content as they 
are, will now be looked upon as a pri- 
mary resource of interest not only to 
students and faculty working in one or 
more phases of the social sciences, but 
as of interest to students and faculty 


working in any field of knowledge where 
such publications seem to have bearing. 
Responsibility for selection and the ini- 
tiation of the processes of acquisition 
will rest with all the divisions of the li- 
brary and with its principal branches, 
and appropriate tools for selection will 
be made available. The technical serv- 
ice division will be responsible for all 
acquisition and record keeping. Incom- 
ing materials will flow into appropriate 
locations in reading rooms, in branches, 
and in the stacks under the same selec- 
tive and critical direction that is now 
applied to all other incoming publica- 
tions. Service in the use and interpreta- 
tion of governmental publications will 
be a responsibility of the entire public 
service staff in harmony with the gen- 
eral principle of subject specialization 
now applied to our three central divi- 
sions in the humanities, the social stud- 
ies, and science, and to our principal 
branch libraries in agriculture, in law, 
and in medicine. The imprint concept 
is now being relegated to a position of 
secondary importance. It will follow nat- 
urallv, however, that the bulk of the 
documents material will be routed into 
the documents area, one of three large 
reading room areas comprising the social 
studies division on the third floor of the 
Love Memorial Library; also, that heavy 
reliance upon direction in its use will 
rest upon the division's staff. The docu- 
ments librarian now becomes a librarian 
in the social studies division. 


Concerning ACRL Committee Appointments 


Wyman W. Parker, President-Elect of ACRL, and Arthur T. Hamlin, Chair- 
man of ACRL’'s Committee on Committees, request from ACRL’s membership 
volunteers to serve on the Association's several committees and further sugges- 
tions as to appropriate appointments. The committee will determine its rec- 
ommendations to the President-Elect at Midwinter. Suggestions should be sent 
well ahead of that time to Arthur T. Hamlin, University of Cincinnati, Cin- 


cinnati 21, Ohio. 
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By VALTER AHLSTEDT 


Library Education in the Soviet Union 


N June of 1956 when a class from the 

library school of the Stockholm City 
Library visited the Soviet Union on a 
study trip, its members quite naturally 
tried to learn something about Russian 
library education. This article* is a re- 
port on what we learned together with 
some information derived from other 
sources. 

Of course, library education existed 
in pre-revolutionary Russia even though 
it was not very extensive. For example, 
starting in 1915 the university for adult 
education in Moscow taught courses in 
library science. However, it was only 
after the October Revolution that the 
importance of libraries and, therefore, 
of library education was fully recog- 
nized; and, of course, principally as a 
propaganda instrument for the new 
form of government. According to 
Steiner, “Those who had newly come 
to power wished to create a network of 
libraries of all kinds throughout the 
entire Union and to develop and spread 
new working methods which would 
serve to educate the masses in commu- 
nism and to build up a socialistic cul- 
ture, science and technical facility.” 
From the very beginning of the forma- 
tion of the new Soviet state, Lenin and 
Stalin turned their attention to the or- 
ganization of libraries. N. K. Krupskavya, 
Lenin's wife, was at that time the leader 
of the Soviet library system. On Novem- 
ber 5, 1920, a decree was issued which 


* Published originally in Swedish in Biblioteks- 
x 


bladet, I (1957). It is reprinted here with the 
author's permission. Translated by Thomas R. Buck- 
man, Head, Acquisitions Department, University of 
Kansas Libraries, Lawrence 


Valter Ahlstedt is Assistant Librarian 
of the Stockholm Public Library. 
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provided the organizational basis for 
the development of the library system. 
A few figures show what enormous prog- 
ress was made: In 1914 there were 12,600 
public libraries and in 1939 there were 
250,000 libraries of all kinds, of which 
77,600 were public libraries. In 1956, ac- 
cording to information given to us on 
our trip, there were $90,000 libraries of 
all types in the Soviet Union. 

Because of this expansion, education 
for librarianship became an important 
question. At first, library departments 
were established in some communistic 
higher schools, pedagogical institutes, 
and political schools. Between the years 
1925-30 there were also nine-year schools 
in which students were prepared for 
library work in their final two vears. Li- 
brary courses on a higher level were 
held for many years at the Saltykov- 
Shchedrin Library in Leningrad and in 
the Lenin Library in Moscow. A decree 
from the year 1934 regarding the library 
system in the Soviet Union introduced a 
new phase in library education. 

At present, education for librarianship 
takes three forms in the Soviet Union: 
studies in a library technical school, in 
a library institute, and in continuation 
courses as an aspirant. 

The library technical school, as the 
name implies, teaches basic subjects in 
library science and prepares its stu- 
dents for junior positions in city, dis- 
trict, and children’s libraries. These basic 
schools are spread over the entire coun- 
try (in 1952 there were twenty-five of 
them in Russia itself, sixteen in the 
Ukraine, etc.). Previously, after seven 
vears of elementary school, students 
would be accepted at the library tech- 
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nical school (at an age of about four- 
teen vears) where they would study for 
three years. According to the informa- 
tion we were given however, a ten-year 
elementary course is now required for 
entrance. The length of the training 
is now one and a half years, but it is 
planned to increase it to two years. In 
these basic library technical schools the 
students study, as required subjects, the 
history of the Soviet Union and modern 
history in general, the Russian language, 
literature, mathematics, physics, natural 
science, economic geography, chemistry, 
one foreign language, library history 
and library organization, bibliography, 
techniques of library science, organiza- 
tion of work, and reference service. Elec- 
tive subjects are the methods of reading 
fiction, and advertising techniques. 

During the school year 1945-46, 4,500 
students received their training at these 
schools, and in 1951, 11,000. Starting in 
1949 the theoretical training was com- 
bined with practice at a district or rural 
library. In the practice work greatest 
emphasis is placed on giving advice to 
readers and in trying to stimulate read- 
ing interests. 

The library institute is intended for 
higher professional education. Library 
directors, bibliographers, library school 
lecturers, and library supervisors re- 
ceive their training here. At present there 
are two such institutes in the Soviet Un- 
ion, one in Moscow and the other in 
Leningrad. Of equal rank with these 
are the library school faculties at the 
pedagogical institutes in Kharkov, 
Minsk and Tiflis. Entrance require- 
ments are completion of ten years of 
elementary school and an admission ex- 
amination in Russian language and lit- 
erature, history, geography and one for- 
eign language; however, if the candi- 
dates were high in their classes in the 
elementary school the admission exami- 
nation is waived. At the time of en- 
trance the students are about seventeen 
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years of age. Through an interview the 
director of the school attempts to de- 
termine the suitability of the students. 
not to enter, 


The 


He may advise a student 
but cannot forbid him 
length of the course is four years. 


to do so. 


During our trip we had an opportu- 
nity to study the library institutes in 
Leningrad and Moscow. 

The Leningrad institute which is lo- 
cated in a former embassy palace on the 
Neva Embankment was founded in 1918 
and was the first Soviet higher school 
especially intended for the education 
of librarians. In the beginning it was 
a part of the pedagogical faculty at the 
university, but since 1941 it has been an 
independent school, in continuous op- 
eration excepting during the war years 
1941-44. Each year 210 students are ad- 
mitted and, in addition, 60 students who 
wish to be trained as children’s librar- 
ians. Besides there is an evening course 
for those who are already employed in 
a library (60 persons are enrolled), and 
a correspondence course with 400 per- 
sons enrolled. A director is in charge of 
the school, and an assistant director is 
responsible for matters relating to study 
and research, administration, instruction 


by correspondence, and evening courses. 


The institute has two faculties each 
with its dean, one for the general divi- 
sion and one for the division concerned 
with the training of children’s librarians. 
There are nine faculty positions three 
of which are in the special subjects: li- 
brary science, bibliography, and library 
work with children. Each subject has 
its own seminar library with course 
books in many copies. In all there are 
120,000 volumes. The book stock seemed 
to be poorly cared for and the catalogs 
were unsatisfactory. Foreign bibliogra- 
phies were entirely lacking. Since the 
end of the war some two thousand stu- 
dents have been graduated from the in- 
stitute. 

The 


Moscow institute, which is lo- 
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cated about eighteen miles from the cen- 
ter of the city, was founded in 19530. It 
is divided into two departments, one 
for the education of librarians and the 
other for teachers who will work in 
adult education. The latter department 
trains leaders for clubs and cultural cen- 
ters. It has been in existence only a 
couple of years. In the day division 
there are 1,300 students, in the evening 
division 500 and in the correspondence 
division, 2,600. The institute is a board- 
ing school somewhat similar to the Scan- 
dinavian folk high schools. About half 
of the students live at the school in e¢s- 
pecially provided dormitories. About 
six thousand students have been grad- 
the institute. 
of the 


consists of 


uated from 
Che 


tutes, which 
nars, and practical exercises, includes 


insti- 
semi- 


library 
lectures, 


instruction 


three kinds of subjects: 

1. General subjects. Under this head- 
ing the following are included 
ology, economics, philosophy, Marxism, 
history, history of literature, one foreign 
(German, English or French), 


SOci- 


language 


pedagogy, psychology, fundamentals of 
industrial and agricultural production, 


and 
These occupy 
student's total period of study at the 


physical education. 
two-thirds of a 


gymnastics 


courses 


institute. 

2. Special subjects. These include li- 
brary history (Russian and foreign), li- 
brary science (including administration, 
book selection, and cataloging), bibliog- 
raphy (general and special), subject lit- 
erature (principally in the social sciences, 
agriculture and industry), and library 
work with children. 

3. Optional courses. For example, pic- 
ture collections, advertising, the history 
of art, music and theatre. Those who 
wish to become children’s librarians may 
choose public speaking, oral interpreta- 
tion, story telling, club activity, ete. 

During the four of study the 
students have seventeen weeks of prac- 


years 
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tical library experience. In the second 
year they do practice work at a large li- 
brary and are concerned especially with 
cataloging and the book collection. Dur- 
ing the third year they work seven weeks 
at a district library which contains 
from two to three hundred thousand 
volumes and devote themselves princi- 
pally to reference and circulation work. 
Finally, during the fourth year they 
serve in one of the smaller rural librar- 
ies or in a branch of a city library and 
spend most of their time in studying 
methods and supervision. 

Written assignments must also be 
completed during the course of study. 
During the second year a report on a 
book dealing with cataloging is re- 
quired, during the third year a bibliog- 
raphy in an assigned subject must be 
compiled and defended, and during the 
fourth, a similar bibliography is made, 
but on an optional subject. 

[he examinations are taken succes- 
sively in the various subjects. (Students 
taking the correspondence course may 
be examined in the general subjects at 
the institute and, if they pass, their fares 
will be paid by the institute. The ex- 
aminations may also be taken at local 
colleges.) The final examination is given 
by members of a state commission and 
include three subjects: Marxism, history 
of literature, and library The 
examiners are experts from the Minis- 
try of Education. The period of the ex- 
amination is ten days. At the time of 
our visit to the library institute in Mos- 
cow the final examinations in library 
science were being held and we had the 
opportunity of hearing a part of the 
oral questioning.. The examinee was re- 
quired, with the help of a few notes, 
to give short extemporaneous talks on 
two library subjects. 

Students with good grades are eli- 
gible, during the period of study, for 
stipends which in Leningrad amount to 
220-390 rubles per month, and in Mos- 


science. 
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cow, 250-295 rubles per month. Those 
with the highest grades may receive an 
additional 25 per cent. Personal stipends 
from 400 to 700 rubles a month are also 
available from labor unions and other 
sources. 

When the course is completed the 
Ministry of Instruction assigns positions 
to the newly graduated librarians, which 
they must occupy for a period of three 
the students and 


vears. The wishes of 


their places of residence are taken into 
consideration in making the assignments. 
Many of the new librarians regard them- 
selves as pioneers and request that they 
be sent to remote places. 


The library institutes provide grad- 
uates chiefly for the public libraries, but 
in Moscow, for example, about two hun- 
dred of the students had been given po- 
sitions at the Lenin Library. Salaries 
range from 500 to 1,500 rubles. How- 
ever, those with advanced academic de- 
grees receive 2,400 rubles, and librarians 
in the academies of science receive a sal- 
ary of 3,000 rubles. Librarians who have 
a good knowledge of one foreign lan- 
guage receive an additional increment 
of 10 per cent. 

Students who have shown an aptitude 
for research may continue their library 
studies after taking the examination at 
one of the institutes. Such students may 
obtain an aspirant’s appointment for a 
period of three years (four years, if the 
student is engaged in part-time work of 
some kind). These appointments corre- 
spond to American graduate scholar- 
ships or fellowships. Aspirants receive 
680 rubles per month for subsistence and 
680 rubles per year for books. During 
the period of study a paper must be writ- 
ten which must be publicly defended 
at the institute in the presence of three 
opponents. The siudents who are suc- 
cessful receive the title of Candidate in 
Pedagogy with library science or bibliog- 
raphy as their major subject. At the next 
level is the doctor's degree in library 
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science which is granted only by the fac- 
ulties of pedagogy at the universities. It 
should also be mentioned that the schol- 
arly libraries such as, for example, the 
Lenin Library, give one-year courses for 
their staff members who have had a col- 
lege or university education. These 
courses are designed to train special li- 
brarians. 

Steiner has characterized the goal of 
Soviet librarianship in this way: “We 
must train librarians who have a thor- 
ough knowledge of the fundamentals of 
Marxism and Leninism, who have a 
good general education, who are well 
acquainted with the library system, who 
know books and the methods which are 
used in work with books, and who are 
capable of carrying out communistic 
educational work among the 
This goal reveals both the strength and 
the weakness in Soviet education for 
librarianship. The weakness from our 
point of view is of course the ideological 
and national limitation. The strength is 
the positive interest in the library sys- 
tem shown by the state and its aware- 
ness of the importance of libraries in 
society. On the credit side should also 
be noted the enthusiasm and pioneering 
spirit of the young librarians-to-be and 
their zeal for making a contribution 
wherever they are placed. 


masses.” 
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The Bull's Head Bookshop— 
A Unique Library Bookstore 


N A RECENT ARTICLE in College and 

Research Libraries, William B. Ready 
expressed concern about “the dire state 
of undergraduate reading.” Undergrad- 
uate students are not being educated to 
form a life-long habit of good and wide 
reading. “This ignorance about reading 
is producing a class of leaders that is 
illiterate,” Mr. Ready. There are 
many ways to attack this problem but 
all of them are concerned with making 
more good books readily available. The 
question might be asked: How can a 
university library with a limited budget 
provide an adequate selection of good 
readable books when the greatest por- 
tion of its budget must be spent for 
teaching and research materials? 

The University of North Carolina Li- 
brary has attempted to solve this prob- 
lem by providing a rental library and 
bookstore in the university library build- 
ing. This may not be a solution for every 
university library; local conditions, o1 
taboos against competition with inde- 
pendent booksellers may prevent the 
establishment of a bookshop in the li- 
brary. However, the idea is worth ex- 
ploring, and the Bull's Head Bookshop 
is an example of a bookstore experiment 
that has worked. 

The Bull's Head Bookshop has been 
an integral part of the University of 
North Carolina Library for a quarter 
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of a century. Housed in the Louis 
Round Wilson Library, it is owned and 
operated solely by the university library. 
It is a friendly place where students, 
faculty members, and townspeople can 
rent or buy up-to-date fiction, non-fiction 
and modern editions of the classics. Usu- 
ally visitors, and especially librarians, 
are surprised to find a bookstore in a 
university library because this-is a serv- 
ice rarely offered. However, through the 
vears, the Bull's Head has filled various 
needs and has grown with the expanding 
university and library. Today it is more 
useful than ever. 

Dr. Howard Mumford Jones, a former 
English professor at the university is 
credited with founding and naming the 
Bull's Head. It grew out of his desire 
to provide for his students current books 
which the library could not afford on 
the meager book budgets of the 1920's. 
In 1928 he placed on shelves in his small 
office a few books which were rented to 
students who met for “bull sessions.” 
From this beginning, the rental collec- 
tion grew, and the . “bull sessions” 
developed into talks on current books 
by local authors and faculty members. 

In explaining how the Bull’s Head 
received its name. it seems best to quote 
from an article by Mrs. Jessica Valen- 
tine, “How did the Bull’s Head get its 
name? The only true response seems 
pretty tame: a murmured reference to 
Dr. Howard Mumford Jones who says 
he founded the enterprise so that his 
students might circulate current books 
and carry on discussions—or ‘bull ses- 
sions—in an informal atmosphere 
mildly akin to that of the old English 
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taverns, the Mermaid or the Boar's 

In 1935, after a sojourn in the YMCA 
Building, the Bull's Head Bookshop 
and its financial and administrative con- 
trol came to the library with a $500 
loan and a bookstock estimated at $500. 
It became a part of the library's exten- 
sion department and occupied a corner 
of the same room. 

When the addition to the main li- 
brary building was constructed in 1952, 
the Buiis Head was provided with a 
large, redecorated, separate room. The 
bookshop has always had a_ pleasant, 
friendly atmosphere, but in its new 
quarters it is even more inviting. 

Since the late 1930's, it has had a full- 
time manager. Mrs. Jessica Valentine 
has been the spirit behind the bookshop 
and a prime mover in its success. A pro- 
fessional librarian, she combines experi- 
ence in bookselling with a knowledge of 
librarianship to make the bookshop a 
vital part of the library and the univer- 
sity.® 

The difference between the Bull's 
Head and other commercial bookshops 
lies in their emphases on service and 
profi.. The Bull's Head is a non-profit 
bookstore, operated solely for service to 
students, facuity, and townspeople. It 
must make enough money to be self- 
supporting because it receives no finan- 
cial subsidy from the library or the uni- 
versity. From its receipts, it purchases 
its book stock and pays the salary of its 
manager and the wages of several part- 
time personnel. After expenses are paid 
the remainder goes into more books and 
services. The library provides only space, 
heat, light, and janitorial service. 

The bookstock has grown from a few 
hundred titles to over eleven thousand 
since 1935, and its total assets have in- 

* Valentine, Jessica L.. “The Double Life: or the 
Rewards of L.S. Training to a Bookseller,” Univer 
sity of North Carolina Library School Alumni Associ- 
ation Bulletin, XVII (May, 1956), 22 

* Mrs. Valentine was succeeded on July 1, 1958 by 


Mrs. Helen Hogan, also a professionally-trained librar- 
ian. 


creased from $500 to almost $20,000. In 
spite of this growth, its primary purpose 
is still the same as conceived by Profes- 
sor Jones: to supplement the library's 
general collection by providing good 
books for rent and sale in order to en- 
courage reading and discussion. Current 
fiction and non-fiction comprise the 
basic rental stock but these are by no 
means the only books which are sold. 
Modern editions of classics are avail- 
able, including a complete stock of 
Modern Library, American Everyman, 
and Viking Portables. Paperback books 
are becoming an increasingly important 
part of the stock. The bookshop pro- 
vides a complete coverage of high-grade 
paperback books. The carefully selected 
stock of two thousand titles includes 
New American Library, Penguins, An- 
chors, Vintage Books, university press 
series and a very closely screened selec- 
tion of Bantams, Dells, and Groves. 

The emphasis has been upon books 
which will encourage wide reading. 
Therefore, no textbooks are sold or 
rented. Occasionally maps and inexpen- 
sive prints are available, but non-book 
materials, such as stationery, writing ma- 
terials, and all the odds and ends of 
a five-and-ten variety sold by some cam- 
pus bookstores, are not stocked by the 
Bull’s Head. 

All books are for sale and three-quar- 
ters of them may also be rented. The 
rental rate is now five cents per day 
with a minimum of fifteen cents. This 
rate has been in effect since February 
15, 1954. When a rental book is sold, 
the minimum fee of fifteen cents is de- 
ducted from the list price of the book 
for each rental. This means that if a 
book has been rented ten times, $1.50 
is deducted from the list price when 
it is sold. Rentals usually pay at least 
the wholesale cost of most of the books. 

Careful book selection is the key to 
the successful management of the book- 
shop. The manager must know the needs 
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and demands of the students, faculty, 
and townspeople as well as the current 
book trade. Most of the titles are 
ordered in advance of publication date 
so that the book will be on the shelf 
before or as soon as its official publica- 
tion. Publishers’ Weekly, Retail Book- 
seller, and publishers’ advance notices 
are studied carefully. The final pur- 
chases are based upon experience and 
a feel for the demands of the clientele 
Best-seller lists and reviews are usually 
too late for use in the initial selection 
of a title. However, reviews and _ best- 
seller lists in the New York Times Book 
Review, Saturday Review, New Yorker, 
and Time are read regularly and avidly 
as supplementary guides in case best 
sellers o1 are overlooked 
before publication and in helping to 
decide how many copies to reorder for 


good books 


rental or sale. 

In order to cut down the “dead- 
the books which do not sell 
devices are employed. 


wood,” o1 
easily, several 
First of all, titles are bought in small 


quantities. Onlv books by local authors 
or sure-fire best sellers are duplicated 
in any great quantity. Orders are placed 
most frequently for one, three, or five 
copies, very rarely for as many as fifty. * 


Another device for moving “slow sellers” 
is the three-for-a-dollar shelf, on which, 
ordinarily, there are about two hundred 
books which have been in stock for a 
fairly long period of time. The policy 
of selling used books (those which have 
been rented) at a reduced price also 
helps to sell them quickly. 

lown and gown booksellers in Chapel 
Hill operate peaceably together but the 
Bull's Head maintain a delicate 
balance between the indiscretion of ag- 
gressive competition and the necessity 
of making ends meet and increasing its 
book stock. A fear that high-pressure 
bookselling might bring protests from 
local book dealers may be imaginary, 
but the risk is never taken. There is 


must 
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practically no advertising except for dis- 
plays in the library. Mrs. Valentine says, 
“Our emphasis is on the things most 
modern competitive bookshops seem not 
to want to bother with. On one hand, 
we give no discounts, except to imme- 
diate library family, and apply no pres- 
sure. On the other, we hand out un- 
expected extras amid the inviting in- 
formality of comfortable chairs, good 
lighting, ashtrays, and an uncluttered 
display of a most distinctive variety.”’+ 

The Bull's Head's reputation has been 
built upon the “extras.” In addition to 
the rental library, these include special 
orders for any book in print, searching 
for out-of-print arranging for 
magazine subscriptions, and placing 
orders for bookbinding with a nearby 
bookbinder. These, plus a readers’ ad- 
visory service, have made the bookshop 
a truly personal bookshop where the 
needs of each individual are important. 


books, 


Discussions of books have always been 
an important part of the Bull's Head. 
The original “bull sessions’ developed 
into more formal talks by local authors 
and faculty members. For many years, 
Bull's Head Teas have been held with 
regularity. The intellectual climate in 
Chapel Hill is so favorable to authors 
that it has never been a problem to 
procure a guest speaker for these “teas.” 

In a recent “Trade Winds” column in 
Saturday Review, Pyke Johnson refers 
to the Bull's Head Bookshop as “that 
unique institution.”® It is not only an 
institution but an established tradition 
in Chapel Hill. The only plan for its 
future is to keep it as it is. As the uni- 
versity grows, the library hopes to main- 
tain in the Bull’s Head an informal, 
personal rental library and bookshop 
where students are encouraged not only 
to read good books but to appreciate 
and own them. 


* Valentine, The 
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By LEWIS C. COFFIN 


Collecting Scientific and Technical 


Publications at the Library of Congress 


¢ is THE pouicy of the Library of Con- 
gress tO collect extensively the cur- 
rent publications of the world in the 
fields of science and technology except 
for clinical medicine and technical agri- 
culture (unless the medical and agricul- 
tural publications are issued by national 
governments). Technical agriculture 
and clinical medicine are usually ex- 
cepted because of the comprehensive ac- 
quisition programs of our sister institu- 
tions, the Library of the Department of 
Agriculture and the National Library 
of Medicine, whose specialized and ex- 
tensive collections the Library of Con- 
gress does not wish to duplicate. 

Traditionally, the Library of Con- 
gress has attempted to collect .compre- 
hensively the ofhcial publications at the 
national level of foreign governments 
regardless of subject content. 

In addition to the medical and agri- 
cultural exceptions, the Library is selec- 
tive in its acquisition of currently pub- 
lished textbooks, translations, reprints, 
extracts, and separates. The last three 
are excluded when the Library's collec- 
tions contain the serial or other publi- 
cations in which the material originally 
appeared. 

Non-current scientific and technolog- 
ical publications are acquired scicctively. 
The determining considerations include 
their availability by gift, exchange, trans- 
fer, or purchase; their importance; and, 


* Paper presented at the mecting of the Division of 
Chemical Literature, American Chemical Society, Pitts- 
burgh, January 21, 1958 


Mr. Coffin is Assistant Director, Proc- 
essing Department, Library of Congress. 


if available only by purchase, their cost. 
All materials are acquired by one of the 
following methods: exchange, gift, trans- 
fer, purchase, or pursuant to law, includ- 
ing copyright deposit. Administratively, 
acquisitions matters are handled through 
two divisions under the direction of the 
processing department office. All pur- 
chases are handled by the order divi- 
sion, and acquisitions by all other means 
are handled by the exchange and gift 
division. For the 1957-58 fiscal vear the 
Library has an appropriation of $320,- 
000 for the purchase of materials in all 
fields except law, and to defray expen- 
ses such as travel. communication, and 
bulk-freight charges. An additional ap- 
propriation of $90,000 is available for 
the purchase of legal materials and to 
pay miscellaneous expenses. 

In 1951 the Library expanded its sys- 
tem of blanket orders for the acquisi- 
tion of non-scrial materials issued out- 
side this country. At the present time 
there are some 240, approximately half 
of which are for legal materials. Each 
blanket order specifies that the holder 
of the order, who may be a dealer, a 
university, a United States official at a 
foreign post or other agent of the Li- 
brary of Congress, is authorized either 
to purchase and send current publica- 
tions in all fields of knowledge with the 
exceptions which I have mentioned and 
certain other exceptions which may be 
peculiar to the area, or to purchase and 
forward current publications in specific 
subject fields. In countries where na- 
tional bibliographies are issued current- 
ly the agent is instructed to send by air- 
mail two copies of the current issues, one 
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of which he marks to indicate those 
titles which are being sent, those titles 
which he plans to send, and those on 
which he has questions. When the 
marked bibliography is received, it is 
checked by the Library's recommending 
ofhcers for titles which in their opinion 
should not have been selected by the 
blanket order holder and for recom- 
mendation of additional titles. This bib- 
liography is then reviewed in the order 
division for compliance with the terms 
of the blanket order, for compliance 
with the Library's acquisitions policies, 
and for search of the additional recom- 
mendations. Appropriate orders are then 
placed with the dealer and he is advised 
periodically on his compliance. 

For several areas blanket orders are 
not used by reason of the presence in 
the Library of area, language, and sub- 
ject specialists who recommend current 
titles from national bibliographies, spe- 
cial lists, etc., which in many instances 
are received by air mail. 

Che blanket order system has proved 
to be especially advantageous in acquir- 
ing important foreign books automati- 
cally and quickly after publication on 
the basis of actual examination. It has 
the advantage, too, of insuring receipt 
of commercial publications which are 
issued in small editions. 

Subscriptions for serials are placed 
on an individual title basis, not under 
the blanket order system; but every 
blanket order holder is requested to send 
a sample copy of each new serial appear- 
ing in his area or subject field. Cur- 
rently the Library spends about $140,000 
a vear on serial continuations for all 
types of materials in all subject fields. 

Exchange has long been the tradi- 
tional method for the acquisition of of- 
ficial documents, the publications of sci- 
entific and learned societies, and those 
of academic institutions. The Library of 
Congress is especially fortunate in hav- 
ing available for use in its exchanges 
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(currently some sixteen thousand) vast 
quantities of material. These may be cat- 
egorized as (1) the current official pub- 
lications of the United States Govern- 
ment (125 copies of each publication ex- 
cepting confidential matter, blank forms, 
and circular letters not of a public char- 
acter—See 44 United States Code 139 & 
139a); (2) the publications of the Li- 
brary of Congress (although United 
States official publications, they are gen- 
erally considered and handled as a sepa- 
rate category); (3) surplus duplicates, 
and (4) current commercially published 
American books which are purchased 
for use in the Library's priced exchange 
program. 

The Library's exchange arrangements 
stem from the following sources: (1) the 
Brussels Convention of 1886; (2) the Ex- 
ecutive Agreements concluded on behalf 
of the United States with foreign nations 
by the Department of State, in which 
the Library of Congress is named as the 
recipient of the foreign documents and 
is charged with implementing the agree- 
ments for the United States; (3) infor- 
mal agreements concluded by the Li- 
brary with domestic and foreign insti- 
tutions and foreign governments with 
which there are no bases for formal 
agreements; and (4) priced exchange 
agreements. The Library's agreements 
pursuant to the Brussels, Conventions 
and the Executive Agreements encom- 
pass currently issued official publica- 
tions solely; the informal agreements 
may incluce current and non-current 
oficial and non-official publications, in- 
cluding surplus duplicates; while priced 
exchange arrangements generally em- 
brace current non-official publications. 

To the eleven active “Brusselians” 
and the forty-five Executive Agreement 
countries, and to forty-nine foreign juris- 
dictions with which there are informal 
arrangements, the Library sends either a 
“full set” of documents consisting of 
about eight thousand pieces printed an- 
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nually at the United States Government 
Printing Office or a “partial set’ made 
up of about one thousand pieces a vear 
from the same source. In return the Li- 
brary expects to receive a comprehensive 
set of the ofhcial publications issued cur- 
rently by the foreign exchange partners. 

Formerly by statute, now under reg- 
ulations issued pursuant to the Surplus 
Property Act of 1950, the Library re- 
ceives annually from other federal li- 
braries in the District of Columbia be- 
tween two and one-half and three mil- 
lion pieces which are deemed by them 
to be of no further use to their agencies. 
About 98 per cent of this material is 
non-current. As the receipts are re- 
viewed, materials are selected for the 
Library's collections and for exchange 
use. The remainder is disposed of by 
transfer to other federal libraries, by 
sale to dealers and others, by donation 
to American public and private educa- 
tional institutions, and by sale as waste 
paper, in that order. Because of the 


quality of surplus duplicates available 


for exchange use, no attempt is made to 
list them. Exchange partners are asked 
to indicate subject fields of interest and 
the exchange assistants select titles for 
them within these fields. 

Exchange matters are handled by four 
sections of the exchange and gift divi 
sion: the American and British exchange 
section, the European exchange section, 
the orientalia exchange section, and the 
Hispanic exchange section. These sec- 
tions are organized on a geographical 
and language basis, and the staff of each 
section works with exchange relations 
occurring in the area assigned to it. 

Under this division of responsibilities, 
the exchange staff may explore the pos- 
sibilities of acquiring materials desired 
by the Library in their respective areas 
beyond the mere acceptance or rejec- 
tion of exchange offers. Each section 
head is responsible for conducting a 
country-by-country survey within his 
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area of operation to determine the ex- 
istence of scientific and learned societies 
and academic institutions, to discover 
the publications of these cultural bodies, 
to determine those publications which 
the Library from 
the recommending and selection officers 
the desirability of acquiring those not 
received by the Library and to attempt 
to acquire by exchange those desired for 
addition to the collections. This survey 


receives, to ascertain 


responsibility extends also to the review 
of foreign governmental agencies to de- 
termine whether needed official publi- 
cations may be acquired under existing 
agreements or whether new documents- 
exchange agreements should be conclud- 
ed. In all these activities the advice and 
assistance of the various divisions of the 
reference department and the law li- 
brary play a tremendously important 
role. The Library is especially fortunate 
in being able to call upon the Depart- 
ment of State and the United States In- 
formation Agency, including their posts 
abroad, for aid and information in its 
exchange and purchase programs. 

Of particular assistance in locating 
possible exchange partners is Part II 
of the Handbook on the International 
Exchange of Publications, second edi- 
tion, published by UNESCO in 1956, 
and current exchange offers listed in the 
monthly issues of the Unesco Bulletin 
for Libraries. The Handbook contains 
in Part II, Section I, the names and ad- 
dresses of international organizations, 
subdivided as to intergovernmental or- 
ganizations and non-governmental or- 
ganizations, and in Part II, Section II, 
an outline of the exchange activities in 
eighty-four and thirty-seven 
territories, including the work of the 
national exchange centers, addresses of 
national bibliographical centers, and ex- 
change offers of individual institutions. 
Countries are arranged in alphabetical 
order and a separate index to them is 
included. The section is arranged in the 


countries 
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form of a directory, since it consists 
mainly of addresses and titles of publi- 
cations. Within each country the sub- 
jects of materials for possible exchange 
are indicated by numerals from 0, for 
general interest and bibliography, to 16 
science and_ technology. 
Physics and chemistry constitute cate- 
gory 12 in this classification. 

One notes that only three institutions 
are listed as exchange sources for the 
USSR: The Lenin State Library, Mos- 
cow, the Fundamental Library of the 
Social Sciences Section of the Academy 
of Sciences, Moscow, and the Academy 
of Sciences, Department of International 
Exchange, Leningrad. When the Hand- 
book was compiled, the Library of Con- 
gress's exchanges with institutions in the 
USSR were restricted to the three men- 
tioned, but during the last two vears LC 
American libraries have 
that direct exchanges may be 
concluded with other Russian institu- 
tions. At present, the Library of Con- 
gress has some 180 such exchanges. 


for applied 


and many othe 
found 


lo make its receipts of materials gen- 
erally known, the Library of Congress 
publishes, in addition to numerous mon- 
ographs and its printed catalog cards, 
the following periodicals: 

Ihe National Union Catalog, a Cu- 
mulatwe Author List Representing Li- 
brary of Congress Printed Cards and 
Titles Reported by Other American Li- 
which includes titles with im- 
print dates of 1956 and subsequent years. 

New Serial Titles (alphabetical ar- 
rangement), a monthly list with annual 
cumulations which are self-cumulative 
five-year periods, contains serials 
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commencing publication after Decem- 
ber 31, 1949. Some 280 libraries report 
their new serial titles to this publication. 

New Serial Titles—Classed Subject 
Arrangement contains the same material 
as that in the alphabetical arrangement 
but is available in monthly issues only. 

The East European Accessions Index 
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is a monthly record of publications issued 
in the languages of the following East 
European countries: Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, Poland, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia. It includes monographic 
publications issued after 1944 and peri- 
odical publications issued after 1950 
which are currently received by the Li- 
brary of Congress and, as reported, by 
about 120 other American libraries. 
The Monthly of Russian Ac- 
cessions is a record of publications in 


Index 


the Russian language issued in and out- 
side the Soviet Union. It includes mono- 
graphic publications issued after 1944 
and periodical publications issued after 
1946 which are currently received by the 
Library of Congress and, as reported, 
by 155 other American libraries. 

The Southern Asia Accessions List is 
a monthly record of publications per- 
taining to Southern Asia currently ac- 
cessioned by the Library of Congress and 
some thirty cooperating libraries. The 
List includes monographs in several lan- 
guages of South Asia and Southeast Asia 
bearing an imprint of 1947 or later. Se- 
lected articles from periodicals in West- 


ern languages and periodicals in the 
these 


major vernacular languages of 
Asian areas, published since January 
1954, are included. 

The Monthly Checklist of State Pub- 
lications documents of the 
states and territories of the United States 
received by the Library of Congress. 

The Library of Congress Catalog, 
Books: Subjects, a Cumulative List of 
Works Represented by Library of Con- 
gress Printed Cards. The possibility of 
expanding this publication to become 
a union subject index is now being ex- 
plored. 

It should be noted that all of these 
publications except the Monthly Check- 
list of State Publications and the Library 
of Congress Catalog, Books: Subjects 


lists those 
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contain the ‘reported holdings of other 
American libraries. 

For other periodical and monographic 
publications of the Library, one should 
consult the Annual Report of the Li- 
brarian of Congress and the current is- 
sues of the Library's /nformation Bulle- 
tin. 

Because the accessions lists of Rus- 
sian and East European materials con- 
tain most of the titles currently received 
in this country from their respective 
areas and because of their wealth of de- 
tail, it appears worthwhile to describe 
them further. 

The Monthly Index of Russian Ac- 
cessions consists of three parts, with the 
first two arranged under seventeen broad 
subject classes: Part A lists monographic 
literature with titles both transliterated 
and translated into English; Part B, lists 
Russian periodicals with their transliter- 
ated titles and the tables of contents of 
each issue translated into English; and 
Part C serves as an English subject guide 
to the monographs and periodical arti- 
cles listed in each issue. In Volume IX, 
completed in March 1957, the number 
of subject index entries for periodical 
articles and monographs reached 137,797 
of which, it is estimated, over 70 per cent 
were in the fields of science and technol- 
ogy. (At the Library of Congress these 
fields are treated in separate classifica- 
tion schedules under Geography and An- 
thropology, Science, Medicine, Agri- 
culture, Technology, Military Science 
and Naval Science.) Over eight thousand 
subject headings are employed in each 
monthly issue of Part C. If, for example, 
one is interested in artificial satellites, 
he will find under this subject entry in 
the November 1957 issue, eight titles in 
English followed in each instance by 
the periodical title and issue in which 
the article appeared. Similarly, ninety- 
seven article and book references can be 
found under thirty-nine general chemical 
subject entries in the letter C and sev- 


eral hundred other references can be 
found for specific chemical topics in oth- 
er sections of the alphabetical subject 
guide. Thus, the research worker who 
does not read Russian but does read 
English may determine those current 
Russian language accessions in his sub- 
ject field which may be worth having 
translated for his study. 

In the East European Accessions In- 
dex monographic and periodical titles 
are arranged by country and grouped 
under the seventeen general classes with 
monographs and periodicals separately 
alphabetized under each class. Each 
monograph is listed in the original lan- 
guage or in transliteration followed by 
an English translation of the title. Each 
periodical is listed in the original lan- 
guage or in transliteration followed by 
a descriptive annotation in English. A 
listing of the contents in English is pro- 
vided for selected periodicals in accord- 
ance with their importance and _ the 
availability of staff. This index, too, con- 
tains a subject guide in English to the 
monographic and periodical publications 
analyzed in it. In volume VI, completed 
in December 1957, the number of sub- 
ject index entries for periodical articles 
and monographs reached 135,664 of 
which, it is estimated, over 50 per cent 
were in the fields of science and technol- 
ogy. 

Over 25 per cent of the Library's clas- 
sified collections consists of materials in 
the areas of science and technology. 
Through its science division the Library 
offers reference and bibliographical serv- 
ices on its materials in these fields in- 
cluding its extensive collection of United 
States Government scientific reports, tor 
which it maintains open catalogs that 
may be consulted by any reader visiting 
the library. 

Monographs are generally available 
on loan from the Library under usual 

(Continued on page 495) 
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By WAYNE S. YENAWINE 


Education for Academic Librarianship 


MERICAN HIGHER education today is 
A at the The immense 
problem of formulating a program of 
post-secondary education for our future 
intellectual leaders is challenging and 
perplexing. During the next quarter 
century major questions involving fin- 
ancial support, the curriculum, physical 
facilities, and national utilization of 
trained personnel will be resolved. How 
these questions are resolved will inevi- 
tably affect academic libraries in many 
ways. We can safely conclude that our 
service standards are seriously jeopard- 
ized unless we can marshal more im- 
aginative thinking and ingenuity than 
we have marshalled in the first decade 


crossroads.! 


of the postwar period. 

Service standards of the future will 
rest on our ability to meet the general 
and personal library needs of students 
and faculty. To extent increased 
enrollment will result in an increase in 
the size of the faculty. If industry and 
government continue to siphon off a 
high percentage of the graduates of 
advanced programs, even an increase in 
the number of students in our doctoral 
programs will not supply the demand 
for college teachers. If an acute shortage 
of college teachers develops, the meth- 
ods adapted by college and university 
presidents to cope with the problem 
throw more of the burden of 
instruction on librarians by placing 
greater reliance upon library materials 


some 


could 


1 Paper presented at the Eastern College Librarians 
Conference, Columbia University, November 30, 1957. 


Dr. Yenawine is Director of the Li- 
hbraries and the Library School, Syracuse 
University. 
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as sources of information and media for 
independent study. No doubt, an en- 
larged student body and faculty will 
increase demand for materials and 
professional library services. In turn 
academic libraries must find qualified 
librarians for expanded staffs. 

If we assume that our present struc- 
ture of professional education continues, 
library schools will continue to be a 
principal source of professional staff 
members. Library school directors and 
academic librarians have a common 
interest in the problems of recruitment, 
curriculum, and placement. This dis- 
cussion concerns an analysis of some 
current aspects of these common prob- 
lems from the points of view of the 
administrator and the library educator. 
Generalizations are based on data col- 
lected by questionnaires from a repre- 
sentative sample of academic librarians 
and from most of the library school 
directors. 

College university librarians 
today are operating 10 per cent below 
budgeted staff. Conservatively estimated, 
there are between 500 and 800 unfilled 
positions in academic libraries. College 
libraries with their smaller staffs have 
fewer vacancies than the medium sized 
or larger university libraries, but their 
problem is a more acute one because 
it is more difficult for them to compen- 
sate for the staff shortage and they are 
not in a financial position to compete 
with the larger libraries for available 
replacements. Vacancies are created by 
retirements and resignations. In 1956, 
10 per cent of the vacancies that occurred 
were not filled, and by September, 1957, 
the situation did not improve. Some 
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positions vacated were abolished, but this 
slight advantage was more than balanced 
by the new positions established to take 
care of increasing work loads, to imple- 
ment expanded services, and to staff new 
buildings. In the past ten years, the 
number of staff members has increased 
about 50 per cent. Librarians expect 
their staffs to increase another 25 per 
cent in the next decade. There is 
evidence to believe that half of the 
academic libraries in the country will 
increase their staffs 50 per and 
expansion is projected by college and 


cent 


university libraries alike. 
Turnover of staff members in 
emic libraries generally appears to be 
about 15 per cent annually, and li- 
brarians have had the greatest difficulty 
filling such positions as: cataloger, sci- 
ence librarian, reference librarian, docu- 
ments librarian, administrator (associate 
librarian or head of department), sub- 
ject specialist in charge of special collec- 
tions, archivist, and junior professional 
assistant. While most librarians report 
prolonged and frustrating searches for 
catalogers, science librarians, etc., any 
unfilled professional position is a serious 


acad- 


replacement problem. 

Today administrators are obtaining 
more replacements from unsolicited 
applicants than they are from candidates 
recommended by library Ten 
years ago, administrators fre- 
quently relied on library schools for the 
names of prospective applicants and 
through their cooperation administra- 
tors received more help from library 
schools in filling vacancies than they did 
from any other \ librarian can 
unquestionably choose the type of li- 
brary, kind of library work, location, and 
climate he wishes. Apparently librarians 
are neither shy nor retiring about asking 
for what they want and frequently take 
the initiative in changing positions. 

In locating replacements most aca- 


schools. 


more 


source. 
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demic library administrators have relied 
at various times on advertisements, sug- 
gestions from librarians within and out- 
side the staff, national or local place- 
ment agencies, and civil service registers. 
Many administrators have filled vacan- 
cies by appointing librarians with whom 
they were personally acquainted and by 
recruiting individuals who were profes- 
sionally educated after appointment. 
Such methods of locating replacements 
are not new, but as the supply of can- 
didates from library schools has trailed 
demand, they are all assuming a greater 
importance in the replacement picture. 
The sources ranked in order of impor- 
tance to administrators in filling vacan- 
cies are as follows: unsolicited applica- 
tions, library school recommendations, 
advertisements, staff suggestions, profes- 
national and _ local 
recruiting, and 


colleagues, 
agencies, 


sional 
placement 
civil service registers. 

The largest and many of the smaller 
university libraries have appointed li- 
brarians who are also subject specialists. 
They may be departmental and college 
librarians, catalogers of special fields, 
curators of special collections, or bibli- 
ographers responsible for the selection 
and acquisition of highly specialized 
materials. Some college librarians also 
have appointed librarians with training 
in subject fields to curatorships of spe- 
cial collections. In some libraries, there 
has-been a deliberate attempt to develop 
the reference staff as a group of subject 
specialists. The present subject special- 
ization in libraries is wide- 
spread, and administrators expect an 
increase in the number of positions re- 
quiring librarians who are familiar with 
the literature research methods 
peculiar to special fields of knowleds,.:. 

In spite of personnel shortages, turn- 
over, and the difficulties in finding 
replacements, the standards for selec- 
tion of professional personnel are high. 


academic 


and 
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In general, administrators require the 
M.S. in L.S. degree from an accredited 
library school as a minimunr qualifica- 
tion for professional appointment. Its 
equivalent is sometimes expressed in 
terms of a baccalaureate degree plus 
experience or training in library science. 
Personnel policies in some ot the larger 
libraries involve requirements of lin- 
guistic skills. Administrators do not 
expect a change in minimum standards 
for professional appointment. However, 
the some of the smaller 
college that “we are 
being forced to swing away from rigid 
requirements for our library staff posi- 
tions due to the shortage. . . . We now 
have an excellent librarian who is not 
a library school graduate.” 


librarians of 


libraries report 


Academic librarians 
well satisfied with the graduates of the 
fifth-year program of protes- 
sional education. At least there is 
general acceptance of the product of 
our American method of preparing li- 
brarians. Without alternative plans, it 


are reasonably 


master’s 


cannot be assumed that acceptance of 
the product vindicates the method and 
perhaps more feel, as one librarian did, 
when he wrote that “not much can be 
accomplished in one year. If the stu- 
dent attains a degree of professional! 
weltanschauung and missionary attitude, 
that’s about all we hope for from li- 
brary schools.’ Granted that a librarian 
cannot learn all he needs to know about 
librarianship in a one-year program, he 
can and does apparently make a place 
for himself in academic libraries. 

Library schools are not without critics 
librarians, of course. 


among academic 


While one librarian complains that 
library school graduates are “inade- 
quately trained to take supervisory 


position,” another one thinks the schools 
are “training too many chiefs and not 
enough Indians.” While one librarian 
feels that library school graduates have 
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an “insufhcient knowledge of the theory 
and philosophy behind library tech- 
niques,” another feels that “beginning 
catalogers show the lack of drill in 
fundamentals.” While one librarian 
objects to how little the library school 
graduate knows about the content of 
another librarian bemoans the 
fact that graduates lack a broad knowl- 
edge of bibliographic titles and sources. 
Such conflicting opinior is understand- 
able, but the library school is not likely 
to find much help in the criticism. 
Administrators do feel that many 
library school graduates are lacking in 
imagination, initiative, maturity and a 
sense of professional ethics. Some li- 
brarians the library 
graduate’s inadequate understanding of 


books, 


too 


deplore school 
research methods and knowledge of the 
history of books and libraries. No doubt 
certain of these deficiencies are corrected 
with experience or continuing independ- 
ent professional education. If librarians 
plentutul, could 
more often find the person who had just 
the right qualifications. However, in a 
period when the demand for professional 
librarians exceeds the supply, admin- 
istrators too often have to compromise 
the least nor 
desirable. Some unhappiness about the 
qualifications of 
librarians is no 


were administrators 


for someone neither most 

recently 
doubt the 
selection practices. 


appointed 
result of 


From the reports of academic librar- 
ians, the supply of professional replace- 
ments emerges as a critical factor now, 
and it is apparent that the importance 
of this factor will not diminish in the 
that lie immediately ahead. An 
adequate supply of librarians is largely 
dependent upon the vocational attrac- 
tiveness of librarianship, the success of 
coordinated recruiting programs, and 
the statesmanlike leadership among li- 
brary educators. As long as the library 
the agency in our national 


vears 


SC hool is 
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educational system responsible for the 
preparation of librarians,* the library 
school can be expected to affect signifi- 
cantly the future of academic librarian- 
ship to the extent that it fulfills in 
number and quality of graduates 
required, reflects the needs of tomorrow 
in the curriculum, and effectively places 
graduates for maximum utilization in 
the profession. 

During the past five years, library 
school enrollment of candidates for 
advanced degrees reached a peak in 1954 
and then dropped back again. In the 
fall of 1957 enrollment was encourag- 
ingly, if not significantly, higher than 
it was the year before. In the last three 
years enrollment steadily increased at 
40 per cent of the library schools, has 
see-sawed up and down in 42 per cent 
and has decreased at the rest of the 
schools. Each of these three groups 
includes schools of varying size. Twenty- 
seven library schools in the United 
States reported enrollments for the first 
semester of 1957-58 ranging from eight- 
een students to 361. Although the aver- 
age enrollment was eighty-five students, 
the alarming fact is that the median en- 
rollment was only sixty-three students.* 
Another alarming aspect of the picture 
is the fact that for the past five years, less 
than 60-per cent of the students enrolled 
in library schools have completed degree 
programs and graduated. By the com- 
bined efforts of all library schools in re- 
cent years, less than 1,500 graduates have 
been qualified for professional appoint- 
ments each year, and academic libraries 
alone need half of 1956's graduates. 

All of the library schools are eager 
to attract students whose previous aca- 
demic training includes a concentration 


* This does not deny the fact that we also rely on 
programs of training abroad in which some of our 
librarians were prepared as well as on-the-job train 
ing by which some of our subject specialists have been 
prepared for professional duties 

*In most library schools, the ratio of part-time 
students to full-time students was thre¢ to one 
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in one of the subject fields. Many of 
their information bulletins include 
statements about the career opportu- 
nities in librarianship for the profession- 
ally educated subject specialist. Today 
14 per cent of the students enrolled for 
advanced degrees in library science have 
master’s degrees in subject fields and 1.5 
per cent have doctorate degrees in sub- 
ject fields. In the fall of 1957 all but 
two of the library schools had students 
with master’s degrees enrolled and 
almost half of the library schools had 
students with doctorates. 

From the viewpoint of the library 
science educator, there is no significant 
difference in the pre-professional educa- 
tion required for academic librarianship 
and the pre-professional education re- 
quired for any other type of librarian- 
ship. It must be remembered that a 
program of professional education has 
been developed on the following prin- 
ciples: 

3. That the primary instructional ob- 

jective of five-year program shall be 

to develop professional _ personnel 
grounded in the fundamental principles 
and processes common to all types of 
libraries and all phases of library service. 

4. That instruction for specialized serv- 

ice in libraries may occupy a place in 

this basic program but not at the sacti- 
fice of necessary general academic and 
professional preparation.‘ 


All library school directors feel that 
the best academic preparation is a gen- 
eral (liberal arts and sciences) education 
with a strong major in a subject field. 
Library educators emphasize the desir- 
ability of concentration in a_ subject 
field, but place no more emphasis on 
the humanities than on the science and 
social science fields. A preference is felt 
for the fields distinguished by a scholarly 


*“Proposals for Accrediting Professional Programs; 
A Statemert of Policy by the ALA Board of Educa 
tion for Librarianship,” ALA Bulletin, XLV (1951), 
10 
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tradition in contrast to the narrower, 
vocational fields, although the educator 
concedes that training in the latter fields 
occasionally has pertinence in academic 
libraries. There is general agreement 
among library school directors that stu- 
dents preparing for academic librarian- 
ship should have a fluent reading knowl- 
edge of foreign languages. 

It must be recognized that these state- 
ments concerning pre-professional study 
are only and that library 
schools have a very limited opportunity 
to control the pre-professional curricula 
of their students. Some effort is made 
to compensate for this handicap through 
control admissions following the 
general policy: 


opinions 


ovel 


That professional schools which do not 
have effective control over courses out- 
side the professional curriculum through 
guidance or prescription shall be re- 
sponsible for achieving overall objec- 
tives through students 
and/or requiring relevant course work 
subsequent to admission to the profes- 


selection of 


sional school. 


Although positive evidence is lacking, 
it is safe to say that very few individuals 
have been denied admission to library 
schools or required to take relevant 
courses subsequent to admission because 
they inadequate academic 
preparation. In this period of intensive 
library school students, 
the admissions officer is not likely to 
deny, for this admission to a 
candidate who very likely is sponsored 
and perhaps financially supported by 
a library to which he has promised to 
return for staff appointment. To be sure, 
a great students enroll in library 
schools without strong convictions about 
the type of library or phase of librarian- 
ship for which they want to prepare. 
Some will have had another vocational 
interest which influenced their college 


presented 
recruitment of 


reason, 


many 


5 Ibid, 
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‘brary 


programs, and very few will have been 
influenced by library school recom- 
mendations concerning pre-professional 
curriculum. Library school graduates 
too often do not realize (if in fact they 


realize at all) until they are on the job 


that they are poorly educated at the 
collegiate level for academic librarian- 
ship. Inadequacies in educational back- 
ground do not necessarily handicap the 
student in successfully completing the 
master’s program in library science, al- 
though inadequacies do _ frequently 
account for a student’s uneven perform- 
ance in library school courses. 

Once the student is enrolled in the 
library school’s degree program, the li- 
educator does exercise control 
over his professional program of study. 
The comments of academic library 
administrators concerning the product 
of the library school raise questions 
about the library school’s educational 
objectives and the curriculum designed 
to achieve these objectives. Dr. Harold 
Lancour expressed the educator's point 
of view when he said that the present 
curriculum: 

is designed to produce recruits 
to the library profession who will have 
the basic knowledges, some technical 
skills, and a motivating philosophy for 
professional service. In an educational 
system which emphasizes principles 
rather than practice, drill training in 
specific techniques is important 
than the imparting of an understand- 
ing of the role that the library and 
the librarian is to play in modern life. 

Routinized skill and artful practice 

come from experience. Modern library 

school faculties feel that these things 
can be learned best on the job. The 
truth is that library today do 
not pretend to produce a technician 
who will perform at optimum capacity 
the first day or the first week that he 
begins work in a library. The faculty 
of the library school is not thinking 
of the individual in his first year as 


less 


schools 
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a professional librarian so much as 
they are thinking of his career twenty- 
five years later. The real success of the 
teaching of a library school faculty will 
be determined by the quality of the 
individual as a member of the library 
profession at the peak rather than at 
the beginning of his career.® 


The professional curriculum consists 
of Basic required courses in library sci- 
ence, and when the student declares his 
preference for academic librarianship, 
he is generally also required to take 
courses covering the administrative 
problems and organization of college 
and university libraries, special prob- 
lems of cataloging and classification, 
government publications, and subject 
bibliography. A few library schools re- 
quire courses in communications and 
documentation. Programming this 
point is influenced by the student's 
aptitudes or interests in the service, the 
technical, or the administrative phases 
of academic librarianship. The sequence 
of courses often includes such courses as 
the History of Books and _ Libraries,* 
Advanced Reference, Development of 
Library Resources, Reading of Adults, 
Audio-Visual Materials and Services, 
Theory of Cataloging and Classification, 
and Methods of Research. In addition 
to library science courses, a number of 
library schools require students prepar- 
ing for academic librarianship to take 
courses in the fields of higher education 
and in management, usually offered out- 
side the library school. Typical of these 
courses are American Higher Education, 
Organization and Government of Higher 
Education, Contemporary Philosophies 
of Higher Education, Intellectual His- 
tory of the American People, Theory of 
Management, and Personnel Administra- 
tion. 


*H. L. Lancour, “American Library Education To 
day.” Canadian Library Association Bulletin, XIII 
(1957), 289 

* One library school requires a course described as 
the History of Scholarly Libraries. 


recently, the terminal profes- 
sional degree awarded the graduate of 
a library school was the master’s degree. 
Academic libraries had a_ potential 
supply of replacements from two library 
school programs: the B.S. in L.S. pro- 
gram and the master’s program. The 
University of Chicago Graduate Library 
School pioneered alone for two decades 
with a doctoral program in library sci- 
ence, and it was not until after the post- 
war revolution in library education, that 
doctoral programs in library science 
were established at the University of 
Illinois, the University of Michigan, 
Columbia University and the Univer- 
sity of California. The full impact of 
the latter programs on academic librar- 
ies has yet to be felt. 

The present fifth year master’s pro- 
gram is the principal source of academic 
librarians and library schools receive 31 
per cent of the requests for help in fill- 
ing vacancies from administrators of 
academic libraries. In June 1957, library 
schools sent 29 per cent of their grad- 
uates to academic libraries. Practically 
all of these new academic librarians met 
the minimum professional qualifications 
of an M.S. degree in library science. Less 
than one half of one per cent of the 
graduates of the library schools were 
awarded doctorate degrees in library 
science. Thus far the doctoral program 
in library science is not a very promising 
source for staff replacements in academic 
libraries. 

The graduate who combines a sound 
undergraduate program and a year of 
professional study does not necessarily 
satisfy the library school director. Some 
graduates complete satisfactorily all re- 
quirements for a master’s degree in 
library science, but the library school 
director knows these individuals are not 
likely to grow intellectually or profes- 
sionally. Since testing techniques leave 
much to be desired, and the pressures 
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to admit students are strong, some grad- 
uates will be disappointaing as academic 
librarians. Of much greater concern, 
however, is the inspired graduate who 
has the capacity and drive to make a real 
contribution to librarianship. His first 
position is a challenge and his enthusi- 
asm is a priceless asset. His professional 
growth and development are largely de- 
pendent upon the orientation, guidance, 
and encouragement he receives on the 
job. It is here that the library school 
director believes that the academic li- 
brarian has a responsibility to continue 
the professional education begun in the 
library school. The “sink or swim” policy 
with new librarians is shockingly incon- 
sistent with library school education and 
out of place in a period of personnel 
shortage 

All library schools are frustrated by 
the fast flood of requests for the rela- 
tively few graduates who are available 
for appointment, and with few excep- 
tions, library schools are not satisfied 
with enrollment. The shortage of librar- 
ians is not a problem which library 
schools alone can solve. The recruiting 
of library school students is a profes- 
sional problem. No librarian is exempt 
from responsibility. The time has passed 
when the academic librarian could feel 
satisfied if he occasionally influenced an 
outstanding student assistant to enroll 
in a library school. Now many academic 
librarians are working hard on recruit- 
ment, but not too manv; and usually the 
same ones who are ‘most vocal about the 
shortage of librarians, still sit back 
thinking as the hungry preacher did that 
“the Lord will provide.” Likewise some 
library school directors rationalize a do- 
nothing policy on recruitment. One for- 
tunate director reports that “Our stu- 
dent body is filled each vear by the usual 
process of applications from interested 
candidates.” Another director comments 
that “Direct recruitment of library 
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schools seems to me to be questionable 
and certainly not fruitful. A working li- 
brarian is a far better recruiter than a 
college professor.” A third director re- 
ports “We do not recruit: The Univer- 
sity is not willing for its faculty mem- 
bers to spend university time and money 
on recruitment. The librarians should be 
doing the recruiting.” 

There is something to be said for 
the attitude that recruiting is the librar- 
ian’s job. Educating is the teacher's job. 
However, this attitude sounds a little 
too aloof to, be appropriate in a period 
of crisis. In general, library schools are 
hard at work too, on recruiting programs. 
These involve dissemination of informa- 
tion about librarianship and educational 
facilities, alumni activities, “feeder” pro- 
grams, and sponsorship of high school 
student librarians associations. From th« 
appearance of some recent library school 
publications it is quite apparent that 


they have learned how to convey in- 


formation in print with eve appeal and 
readable copy. There has been a. signi- 
ficant improvement in the effectiveness 
of information bulletins or catalogs. 
Eight of the library schools have pub- 
lished promotional brochures which 
are welcome additions to recruiting 
literature. Many of the schools are 
represented at high school convocations, 
high school and college career days, 
and meetings of local clubs. One library 
school sponsors an annual “recruitment 
day” on its campus. Bulletins, scholar- 
ship and fellowship announcements, 
and letters are the most frequently used 
media of communication, although some 
library schools use newspaper 
releases about alumni appointments to 
prominent positions, TV flashes, and 
radio spot announcements. 

Library schools are increasing the 
number of extension programs and 
workshops both on and off the campus, 
and these, in addition to the under- 
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graduate programs in library science, 
are excellent recruiting media. The dif- 
ficulties of equalizing the educational 
advantages of extension courses and 
resident programs of study are offset in 
part by the opportunity extension 
courses provide for training many who 
could not enroll in resident programs. 
The necessity of full-time employment, 
family responsibilities, etc., prevent 
many from enrolling as resident stu- 
dents. 

However successful current recruiting 
efforts prove to be, library school di- 
rectors observe that the cost of profes- 
sional education is still an insurmount- 
able handicap to many prospective 
librarians. In comparison to other 
professions, librarianship offers very 
little scholarship aid. In recognition of 
of critical manpower shortages, industri- 
al leaders were alert enough to see that 
an increase in the number of scholar- 
ships would increase the number of 
trained persons available to them. Li- 
brarians can also find the financial sup- 
port for more scholarships. Experiments 
with the two-year, work-study program 
should be encouraged as another method 
of helping the student defray the cost of 
his professional education. 

In conclusion, academic library admin- 
istrators and library school directors rec- 
ognize the acute shortage of librarians. 
The former no longer expect the library 
school alone to supply replacements for 
professional staff and the latter no long- 
er rely solely on the librarian to send 
students. Both categories are contribut- 
ing their talents and resourcefulness to 
the recruitment program and both are 
helping in their respective ways to im- 
prove the attractiveness of librarianship 
as a career. The replacement problem 
will continue to be acute until the num- 
ber of high quality graduates from li- 
brary schools significantly increases. In 
the meantime the extensive proselyting 


of librarians is like “robbing Peter to 
pay Paul,” and the academic librarian 
who has a liberal budget is in the best 
position to attract replacements. 

We live in an age of specialization, but 
academic librarians still have not de- 
cided whether they need the generally 
trained specialist or the specially trained 
generalist. Library schools are admitting 
as many students with master’s and doc- 
tor’s degrees in special fields as possible, 
but thev have found no effective way of 
relating the recruitment of such students 
to the needs of academic libraries. 

There is good reason to doubt the wis- 
dom of luring into librarianship those 
specially trained for other professions, 
but at the same time, librarianship gains 
from the trained leadership transferred 
from the professions. Unfortunately, 
however, few academic libraries can at- 
tract leaders from the professions of 
teaching, law, medicine, engineering, and 
architecture. Granting the need for sub- 
ject specialists in academic libraries, the 
library school cannot vet lure the suc- 
cessful practitioner from another profes- 
sion with either the personal or material 
rewards of librarianship. 

It is obvious that neither the academic 
library administrator or the library 
school director is sufficiently pleased with 
the graduate to be confident about ad- 
mission policies or the curriculum of the 
library school. Yet these two seem poles 
apart; they are not agreed on the quali- 
fications of recruits for professional train- 
ing or on the nature and content of the 
curriculum. Some academic librarians 
criticize library schools but fail to advise 
or exert any influence on professional 
educational planning. Likewise some li- 
brary school faculties studiously protect 
themselves from contact with practicing 
librarians in the belief that only in this 
way can they lead. Neither viewpoint is 
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By KENNETH R. SHAFFER 


The Case Method in Library Education 


HILE TRADITIONAL methods of in- 
W struction have been through lec- 
tures, suggested reading, discussion, and 
examination, these methods have never 
proved to be satisfactory in the area of 
library administration.! With the emer- 
gence of graduate programs in library 
science some seven to eight years ago, it 
became apparent that the lecture-dis- 
cussion-reading approach was not ac- 
ceptable. in large part, this stemmed 
from the that library 
administration are, in a sense, cours- 
es in librarianship. They are related 
rather to general considerations of ad- 
ministration as they might occur in any 
professional or business area. 

In searching for a teaching technique 
that would meet the requirements of 
graduate courses in library administra- 
tion, certain considerations were obvi- 
ous. First, administration is an art rather 
than a science. It is less important to 
impart a body of knowledge to the stu- 
dent, and yet quite important to develop 
in the student a logical manner of think- 
ing in terms of administrative problems 
and situations wherein he will make re- 
call to all the resources, including his 
own training, experience, and the liter- 
ature of the profession, which might 
apply to any given administrative prob- 
lem. Administration, furthermore, is an 
art wherein solutions are relative to the 


fact courses in 


1 This article was adapted from material included 
in a “Preliminary Report to the Association of College 
and Reference Libraries and the United States Steel 
Foundation on a Grant to Aid in Research and Prepa 
ration of Case Studies Dealing With Current Adminis 
" trative Problems in American Liberal Arts College 
Libraries,”” May 1, 1958 


Mr. Shaffer is Director, School of Li- 
brary Science, and Director, College Li- 
braries, Simmons College, Boston. 
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individual situation and the individuals 
in it. There are no “pat” answers. If 
courses in administration are to succeed 
at all, they must produce a student who 
is happy in the realization that any 
given problem may be satisfactorily han- 
dled by the library administrator in a 
variety of sometimes even opposed solu- 
tions. It requires the discovery of a tech- 
nique that will mature the student 
rather than simply transfer 2 body of 
knowledge to him. 

As we approached this teaching prob- 
lem at Simmons some seven years ago, we 
began experimentally to try to evaluate 
teaching techniques in other professional 
areas involving similar objectives. The 
group dynamics approach, fashionable 
at that time, was found not to provide 
the solution. The use of audio-visual 
material similarly was unsatisfactory— 
especially in terms of cost. The case 
method, upon trial, was found to prom- 
ise the best results to the teacher of 
library administration 

The case method ts one which per- 
haps has had its longest use in legal 
education, but as a teaching device it 
has reached its perfection in business 
education, and particularly at the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business. At 
Harvard, experiments in using case ma- 
terial in business education began as 
early as 1910, but within the last decade 
and a half the school has reached a re- 
finement in this technique where now 
the entire sixteen courses comprising 
the two-year master’s program in busi- 
ness administration are conducted solely 
by case presentations. 

Accordingly, we began to experiment 
at Simmons in 1951 with this approach, 
and found that it promised a satisfactory 
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technique for teaching library adminis 
tration. We began cautiously—simply 
adding a few cases to administration 
courses toward the end of the term. 
Within a four- to five-year period the 
use of cases in administration courses 
had certainly proved itself, but an ade- 
quate trial was not possible because of 
the lack of a supply of good case mate- 
rial. As will be shown later, the grant 
received in February 1956, from the 
United States Steel Foundation, through 
the ACRL, made an adequate supply of 
such materials available to the point 
where we feel that the teaching problem 
has been more than satisfactorily re- 
solved. 

Although the use of cases at Sim- 
mons follows the methods used at Har- 
vard very closely, various interpretations 
needed to be made in terms of library 
education. Briefly, the technique devel- 
oped at Simmons is as follows. During 
the course of each administration class, 
some fifty cases are brought to the atten- 
tion of the student. Most of these are 
relatively brief—from three to twelve 
single-spaced mimeographed pages. Some 
are advanced cases and vary from thirty 
to fifty pages in length. The two types 
of cases serve differing purposes and are 
handled quite differently in terms of 
class use. 

Short cases are handed to the students 
in groups of from five to ten, and a clear 
indication is made to the student as to 
when the cases will be discussed in class. 
In preparing the cases for class use, the 
student reads each case through as many 
times as he or she requires, and then 
marshals all the information needed for 
the solution of the problem. This mate- 
rial may involve personal experience in 
libraries or other types of work situa- 
tions. It certainly will involve all of the 
library science training that the student 
has received, and it may involve re- 
search into relevant professional litera- 
ture and beyond such literature. It ha- 
bituates the student to determine infor- 
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mation needed to solve the case and 
then, either by synthesizing his own ex- 
perience or by research, to acquire the 
necessary bases of solution. When this 
point has been reached, the student's 
next step is to try to think logically 
through the case and to reach logical 
administrative conclusions and evalua- 
tions. The student may be aided in this 
process by informal discussion with 
other members of the class. The final 
step in class preparation involves the 
student's preparing a speaking aide 
mémoire which will help him in class 
participation, and which also serves im- 
portant pedagogical functions for the in- 
structor. 

In the classroom, responsibility for 
case analysis is both voluntary and invol- 
untary. The instructor first summarizes 
the case so that it is clearly differentiated 
from other cases which students have 
been preparing. He then reads a series 
of questions intended to be suggestive 
of the principles involved which appear 
at the end of each case. At this point the 
instructor calls upon a student to pre- 
sent the case. A solution to a case may 
take from five to fifteen minutes. The 
instructor then calls upon a second stu- 
dent to deal with the case. The second 
student may agree basically with the 
first presentation and simply add cer- 
tain reservations, differing points of 
view, or additional comment. Or, the 
second person called upon may take an 
entirely opposed position in the solution 
of the case and make a complete analysis 
and solution in his own right. At this 
point the case is thrown open for volun- 
tary class discussion, and usually at this 
stage there are as many people ready to 
participate in the discussion as there are 
students in the class. In the event that 
the two original speakers presented dif- 
fering points of view, the class will usu- 
ally line up in two camps, arguing the 
logic of their differing positions. When 
the case has been fully presented by 
students, its classroom presentation has 
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been concluded. This conclusion fre- 
quently is in terms of two or at least 
three quite different points of view, for 
indeed there are no right or wrong an- 
swers to an administrative problem, and 
a feeling of security in the face of a situ- 
ation which is essentially a subjective 
one is an important contribution of the 
case method. At the conclusion of the 
class the instructor asks for the aides 
mémotre which all students have pre- 
pared, and thus has a clue to the think- 
ing and progress of each member of the 
class for every case, even though some 
members of the class may not have 
spoken extensively in discussion. The 
aides mémoire in the course of the term 
enable the instructor to follow the think- 
ing processes of every student with accu- 
racy and convenience. 

Longer cases running from thirty to 
fifty or even more pages, rather than 
dealing with a specific administrative 
situation or “incident,” deal with a total 
institution, or with some large segment 
of an institution. In longer cases, the 
solution is prepared by the student in 
a carefully written report which may 
itself run to twenty or twenty-five pages. 
The function of these written analyses 
is to give the instructor a direct clue not 
only to the thinking process of the stu- 
dent but also to the methods he has 
used, the depth at which he has inte- 
grated his own experience, his _profes- 
sional training, his research in solving 
the case and, finally, his ability to han- 
dle a larger and more complex situation 
in concise, logical written form. 

The foregoing will indicate that the 
position of the instructor, where the case 
method is used, is an unusually exciting 
one. It has sometimes been said that 
with the interest which the case method 
invariably stimulates, the role of the 
instructor becomes that of a kind of 
trafhc “cop” whose business is first to 
keep discussion moving along profitable 
channels and away from irrelevant tan- 
gents and, on the other hand, to keep 
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students from giving each other black 
eyes! Many a veteran teacher will tes- 
tify that this is quite a different role 
from the desultory and polite discussion 
that all to frequently results from the 
lecture method. To be sure, the de- 
mands made upon the instructor seem 
far greater than in the traditional forms 
of teaching, but this is compensated for 
by the enthusiasm and excitement of the 
classroom experience, and by the growth 
of the student in terms of his reasoning 
abilities as such a course progresses. 

With the resources which the United 
States Steel Foundation and ACRL 
grant made available, the School of 
Library Science was prepared for the 
first time to gather systematically case 
materials. This in itself was a new ex- 
perience both here and in the library 
field, for heretofore case materials were 
drawn from personal experience or ex- 
perience at second hand that suggested 
itself with case applicability. In ap- 
proaching this activity on a larger basis 
than in the past, we soon discovered that 
we had much to learn, and that there 
were many factors that required atten- 
tion that had not been anticipated. 

By way of illustration, we knew that 
the Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration of Harvard University had lit- 
tle or no difficulty in collecting case 
materials. The Harvary School of Busi- 
ness Administration is well known and, 
furthermore, it has a distinguished body 
of alumni who have infiltrated many of 
the larger businesses which it might wish 
to use as a source of case materials. Cer- 
tainly its three decades of interest in 
case studies are well known in the busi- 
ness area. For this reason, an invitation 
on the part of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration to a firm to 
participate in a case study almost invari- 
ably is received with welcome. The re- 
searchers who are sent to gather case 
information are given every facility and 
help, and the firm “surveyed” usually 
feels a sense of satisfaction, if not flat- 
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tery, for being involved in the educa- 
tional process in this way. 

We soon learned that at this juncture, 
at least, a similar psychology does not 
always prevail among librarians. We dis- 
covered in the course of expeditions to 
various libraries that even an oblique 
reference to the collecting of case mate- 
rials often produced a defensive reac- 
tion. Even if it did not outrightly result 
in a lack of welcome, it served as a de- 
terrent in many instances to the gather- 
ing of case information. Similarly, even 
when it was possible to persuade a li- 
brary to become the subject of a case, 
permission to use the case for classroom 
purposes and to reproduce the case in 
mimeographed form as a teaching ve- 
hicle was frequently impossible, or, at 
least, difficult and time-consuming to 
obtain. Where permission was granted, 
it frequently required a period of six 
months for the submitted case to go 
through the channels of the parent au- 
thorities. This reluctance sometimes oc- 
curred even though it was suggested that 
the library's actual identity be disguised 
so that it not be readily recog- 
nized except by those who were inti- 
mately familiar with it. 

A completed case is not a dependable 
teaching tool until it has been tested 
in the classroom at least once and prefer- 
ably twice. Classroom use frequently in- 
dicates the omission of important in- 
formation that proves relevant to a 
consideration of the case—or, in a verv 
rare number of instances, it may indicate 
that the case must be entirely rewritten 
or even discarded. This means of course 
that before could be considered 
completed, considerable time might be 
required to gather and write the case 
itself, to secure permission to use the 
case, and then to fit it into the classroom 
situation effectively. 

The length of time required in the 
process of producing a tested, ex- 
tended case study of a complete in- 
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stitution is particularly protracted. 

In the gathering of case materials it 
was found that a special talent and train- 
ing is required on the part of the case 
researcher and writer. Many people who 
have administrative potential or experi- 
ence and who would seem to have every 
prerequisite for the task simply failed 
to have a sense of the case situation, so 
that the choice of individuals to assist 
in the execution of the grant became a 
very important factor in the process. 

The reluctance of librarians and their 
parent administrative authorities to par- 
ticipate in the project is partly account- 
ed for by the newness of the case method 
in the library field, and undoubtedly it 
will tend to disappear as the case meth- 
od becomes more common in library ed- 
ucation. This reluctance has even more 
serious implications. It has become a 
serious factor in the use and certainly in 
the publication, in the larger sense of 
that word, of case materials. In spite of 
the most careful attention to the dis- 
guising of certain cases, in more than 
one instance an attempt has been made 
to identify a case with a particular insti- 
tution. While I should not want to indi- 
cate by any means that publication of 
the cases, or most of the cases that have 
been gathered, is impossible, I should 
like to report that legal investigation will 
need to be made before publication in 
any general form, such as a book, can be 
contemplated. Legal investigation on 
this point is now being made, and every 
attention to this factor is being taken 
cognizance of in case writing and edit- 
ing. 

While the application of the case 
method to librarv education should nev- 
er cover all or even a large part of the 
library science curriculum, at Simmons 
it has enabled us to develop a teaching 
technique that may have significant ef- 
fects upon library education. As indi- 
cated, such effects are already apparent 
at Simmons. 
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News from the Field 


Acguisirions, Girts, COLLECTIONS 


Boston Universtry Liprary has been giv- 
en a valuable collection of Lincoln letters, 
documents and related materials, number- 
ing eighty-six items. Of special interest is 
an order to General Winfield Scott to sus- 
pend the writ of habeas corpus. The donor 
is the Honorable Edward C. Stone, a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Senate and chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees of the univer 
Sity. 


CovtumBiA University Liprarties have re- 
ceived a gift of 348 literary works, includ- 
ing ninety rare and first editions of Rud- 
yard Kipling, as well as ten letters—in ex- 
cellent condition—by the noted British au- 
thor. Other first editions in the collection 
are twenty of Mark Twain and twenty-five 
of Edna St. Vincent Millay. The gift was 
made by Mr. and Mrs. Soltan Engel of 
New York 


Tue Denver Puscic Liprary has acquired 
the original register of the Colorado Pio- 
neer Society listing nearly 1,200 persons who 
came to Colorado prior to February 26, 
861, the date it became a territory. The 
register gives name, birth date, home town, 
date of arrival in the gold regions, and date 
of death. It was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Benjamin Draper of San Francisco. 


Tue Free Lisrary oF was 
the sole beneficiary of the $40,000 estate left 
by Henry Schwab who died early this vear 
in the U.S. Naval Home in Philadelphia. 
Described as an avid reader on the verge 
of blindness, Schwab served thirty vears as 
a water tender before retiring from the Navy 
in 1937. His legacy, consisting largely of 
stocks and savings accounts, was left with- 
out restriction. 


THe Lisprary or Conecress has received 
two groups of Chester A. Arthur manu- 
scripts that increase its holdings of the 
twenty-first President’s papers five times. 


Five hundred items came from a grandson, 
Chester A. Arthur III of San Francisco, 
and twelve early letters were given by 
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Charles E. Feinberg of Detroit. Prior to 
these gifts, it had been believed that, ex- 
cept for a small group of manuscripts that 
came to the Library of Congress in 1925, 
Arthur had destroyed his papers’the day 
before his death. These new acquisitions 
provide a basis for a substantial biography. 


Tue Los County Law LiprRary 
has obtained an important collection of 
California Supreme Court briefs and tran- 
scripts. The documents cover 542. cases 
heard between 1861 and 1867. Called the 
Shafter-Goold-Dwinelle collection, it is one 
of the few covering this period still extant 
in the state. 


Tue papers of Judge Alton Brooks Park- 
er have been presented to the Library of 
Congress by his widow, Mrs. Amelia C. 
Parker, and his granddaughter, Mrs. Mary 
H. Oxholm, both of New York City. Parker 
flourished at the turn of the century. He 
was a justice of the New York Supreme 
Court, of the New York Court of Appeals, 
and chief justice of the Appellate Division 
of the State Supreme Court. In 1904 he 
was the Democratic Party nominee for Presi- 
dent. The 6,000-item collection gives an 
intimate picture of political activity in New 
York State at a time when it dominated na- 
tional politics. 


\ MAJOR COLLECTION of the work of Ar- 
thur Rackham has been purchased by the 
Free Library of Philadelphia. Gathered over 
a period of thirty-seven years by Mrs. Grace 
Haskell of Altadena, Calif., the 400-item col- 
lection embraces all facets of the illustra- 
tor’s career from the publication of his first 
book in 1893 to a volume published in 1940, 
a vear after his death. 


Tue Unriversitry or Texas Liprary has 
bought the celebrated Bibliotheca Parson- 
iana, 40,000 volumes and several thousand 
manuscripts assembled during 60 years by 
E. A. Parsons of New Orleans. The collec- 
tion includes Americana with emphasis on 
Louisiana, a distinguished group of Dante 
materials, more than 500 research items cov- 
ering the period before 1500, and materials 
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on graphic arts and the history of communi- 
cations, to name but a few high points. 


Wasnincton Universtry Lisraries, St. 
Louis, have received a $72,000 endowment 
fund to buy books in the field of engineer- 
ing. The money was the bequest of Jessie 
L. Whitman, a niece of Walt Whitman. 


BUILDINGS 


Tue Crrapet, Charleston, $.C., has an- 
nounced the award of all construction and 
equipment contracts for its new library- 
museum which, is scheduled lor completion 
early in 1960 at a cost in excess of one mil- 


lion dollars. 


Horstra Lisrary, Hempstead, 
N.Y., recently completed construction of a 
three-floor wing, adding 13,000 square feet 
of floor space and stack room 
space for 50,000 circulating books. The new 


releasing 


wing was made possible through a $250,000 
bequest from the estate of the late William 
J. Gallon, textile manufacturer. 


PUBLICATIONS 

Tue AMERICAN AssoctiaTION oF Law Lt 
BRARIES has announced the forthcoming pub- 
lication of the Cumulative Index to the Law 
Library Journal, a one-volume author-sub 
ject index to the first fifty volumes. Copies 
will be available early in 1959 at $16 each. 
Orders may be placed now with Dorothy 
Salmon, Law Library, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky. 


A pplication of a Telereference System to 
Divisional Library Card Catalogs. A Feasi 
bility Analysis is a study of the application 
of “telereference”—consultation of a card 
location by closed- 


library 


catalog from a remote 
circuit 
volving central and divisional catalogs. The 
study the Operations Re- 
search Department of the Engineering Re- 
Institute of the University of Mich- 
igan, under the sponsorship of the Council 
on Library Resources, Inc. Copies are avail- 
able free on application to the University 
of Michigan, Willow Run 
Operations Research Department, P.O. Box 
2008, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


television—to a system in- 


made by 


was 


search 


Laboratories, 


BANTAM CLAssics is an important new 
series of paperbound reprints of works that 
have made an indelible impact on Western 
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culture. Bantam Books plans to publish be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty-five titles a year 
at prices ranging between 35 cents and 75 
cents. The early volumes include Dreiser's 
Sister Carrie, Conrad's Lord Jim, and Hux- 
ley’s Brave New World. Novels, plays, bi- 
ographies, scientific accounts, and biography 
will be included. All titles will be un- 
abridged. 

The Catalogue of the African Collection 
in the Moorland Foundation, Howard Uni- 
versity Library than 5,000 
titles of books, pamphlets, periodicals, and 


contains more 
newspapers relating to Africa. The 398-page 
book was compiled by students in the pro- 
gram of African Studies and edited by Dor 
othy Porter, supervisor of the Negro (¢ ollec 
tion. The for $6.00 
from the Howard 
University D.C. 


volume is obtainable 
Moorland 


Library, Washington I, 


Foundation 


\ cnHapsook in the Columbia Univer 
sity Libraries was used as the model for a 
letterpress reproduction issued by the Print 
ing Office of Colonial Williamsburg, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. Master printer August Klap- 
per and his co-workers used all appropriate 
techniques and materials to simulate the 
eighteenth-century children’s book. Copies 
are available at $20.00 each; address 


C. Clement Samford at the Printing Office. 


Cuicaco Teacners Lisrary has 
issued a revised edition of its staff manual. 
Copies are for sale at $1.50 each. Write Fritz 
Veit, director of libraries, Chicago Teach- 
and Wilson Junior College, 
Stewart Avenue, Chicago 21. 


ers College 
6800 South 


Tue Untiverstry of Derrorr Lisrary has 
prepared a Library Manual for Faculty. A 


copy will be forwarded to anyone who sends 


10 cents to cover mailing costs. 


Rosert B. Downs, director of the library 
and the library school, University of Illi- 
nois, is the editor of The Status of Amert- 
ican College and University Librarians 
(ACRL Monograph No. 22), a collection of 
fifteen papers on the question of academic 
status for college librarians. 


Tue Liprary Brixpinc Instrrutre has is- 
sued two pamphlets giving standards for 
library binding and prebinding. Their pur- 
pose is to eliminate confusion between bind- 


ers and their customers concerning min- 
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imum specifications. These standards result 
from research and study by the sixty mem- 
bers of LBI, their suppliers and customers. 
Single copies may be obtained free from 
any certified library binder or by writing 
to Library Binding Institute, 10 State Street, 
Boston 9. 


Lisrary Uses or Rapip Copters, a series 
of papers presented at the meeting of the 
Copying Methods Section, RTSD-ALA dur- 
ing the San Francisco Conference in July 
1958, have been issued in offset form by the 
Library Photographic Service of the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. Libraries desir- 
ing copies are asked to send 15¢ in stamps 
to cover handling and mailing costs to the 
Service, Room 20, 
California, 


Library Photographic 
General Library, University of 
Berkeley 4. 


Ricuarp Lyons, order librarian at North 
Dakota Agriculture College, is the author 
of a book of eclogues entitled One Squeak- 
ing Straw, recently published by the North 
Dakota Institute for Regional Studies. 


Mental Health Book Review Index, pub- 
lished since January 1956 as a semiannual 
supplement to Psychological Newsletter, has 
become a separate publication. The index 
lists books in this field and cites three or 
more signed reviews appearing in some 
ninety English language journals 
since 1954-55 Subscriptions ($3.00 for two 
issues a year) may be sent to Miss Lois Affler- 
bach, Paul Klapper Library, Queens Col- 
lege, Flushing 67, N.Y. 


selected 


Tue Pusuic Liprary has is- 


sued two new publications. Periodicals Cur- 


rently Receiwwed lists 4,200 titles available 
for reference in the library. Of particular 
interest are the lists by Wisconsin state pub- 
lications and those issued by organizations 
and industries in the Milwaukee area. The 
price is $10.00. Milwaukee City and Coun- 
ty: A Statistical History (90p. $2.15) de- 
scribes Milwaukee’s economy by statistical 
presentations on virtually all facets of its ac- 
tivity. Order§ should be sent to Sale Pam- 
phlets, Milwaukee Public Library, 814 West 
Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee 3. 


Numser 51 of the Occasional Papers pub- 
lished by the University of Illinois Library 
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School is entitled “The Founding of Social 
and Public Libraries in Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois Through 1850." The author is 
Haynes McMullen, associate professor, divi- 
sion of library science, Indiana University. 
He discusses eight major factors that con- 
tributed to the establishment of these li- 
braries: the settling of the frontier, popu- 
lation growth, immigration patterns, busi- 
ness cycles, increase in per capita income, 
legislation, presence of colleges and lyceums. 
Copies are available free by writing to Edi 
tor, Occasional Papers, University of Illinois 
Library School, Urbana, IIL. 

LAWRENCE CLARK PoweLt, librarian, 
UCLA, is the author of Passion for Books, 
announced for publication January 19 by 
World Publishing Company. The book de- 
scribes Dr. Powell's experiences as a reader 
and collector of books. 


\ SPANISH TRANSLATION of Code for Clas- 
sifiers by W. S. Merrill has been prepared 
by Edward Heiliger, librarian, Undergrad- 
uate Division, University of Ilinois in Chi- 
cago, and published by Editorial Kapelusz, 
Buenos Aires. Mr. Heiliger was formerly 
director Biblioteca Central de la 
Universidad de Chile director of the 
Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin, Mexico City. 


advisor, 
and 


Tue TALisMAN Press has published its 
third book, A Trip to Pike's Peak, by Dr. 
C. M. Clark (129p. $6.00). This new edi- 
tion of the 1861 item is a fair sample of 
the press’s contribution to Western Ameri- 
cana. Owned and operated by Robert 
Greenwood, reference librarian at San Jose 
State College, the press reached 
through Post Office Box 255, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia. 


may be 


University Research on International Af- 
fairs, by John Gange (Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1958, 147p. 
$3.00), administra- 
tive settings for this research, organization 


covers characteristics of 
and methods, problems of access to mate- 
rials, outlets and uses of the research, and 
suggested subjects for examination. Of par- 
ticular interest to librarians is Dr. Gange’s 
discussion of security problems that severe- 
ly limit acquisition and use of certain mate- 
rials. 
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THe University oF Vircinia Lisrary has 
released Page Turners: A Report on Their 
Usefulness for a Closed-Circuit TV Project. 
The 14-page report contains data about four 
machines for remote control page turning 
of books and periodicals. An appendix lists 
basic requirements for a workable device. 
This report is the outgrowth of an experi- 
ment in the use of closed-circuit TV for 
reference use. The project was financed by 
the Council on Library Resources, Inc. 


MIscELLANEOUS 


Tue NEw surmpinc of Canisius College 
Library, Buffalo, N.Y.. was formally dedi- 
cated at the start of the academic year. The 
extension program included a major address 
by Dr. George H. Healey, curator of rare 
books, Cornell University. He described the 
fantastic career of Sir Thomas Phillips who 
made collecting manuscripts an obsession. 


THe Carnowic Liprary Association has 
announced that a $600 scholarship will be 
given each vear for study toward the mas 
ter’s degree. Of this sum, half is to be repaid 
within two years of earning the degree. Lay 
persons as well as religious may apply to the 
Scholarship Committee, Catholic Library As 
sociation, Villanova, Pa. The deadline is 
January 15, 1959. 


CoLLector’s cHorce was the title of an 
exhibition featuring items chosen from the 
personal book collections of alumni, faculty 
and students of Williams College, 1898-1958. 
William A. Jackson, librarian of Houghton 
Library, Harvard University, spoke on “Book 
Collecting Today” at the opening reception 
in the Chapin Library. 


First sters have been made to form a 
classification research study group similar 
to the one that has flourished in England 
for some years. Its purposes would be: (1) 
to promote basic and applied research in 
classification without favoring any particu 
lar system; (2) to afford members to ex- 
change information; (3) to encourage pub- 
lication of relevant papers; and (4) to hold 
meetings and sponsor symposia from time 


‘to time. Persons interested in fundamental 


and applied classification research should 
contact Dr. Phyllis A. Richmond, University 
of Rochester Library, Rochester 20, N.Y. 
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Lioyp ALLEN has been appointed 
consultant in Lincoln studies at the Library 
of Congress. A distinguished Lincoln schol- 
ar, he will select materials for an exhibition 
honoring the sesquicentennial of the Presi- 
dent's birth and collaborate in compiling 
catalogs, bibliographies and other publica- 
tions. 


INFLATION finally caught up with the cost 
of Library of Congress printed catalog cards. 
\ new price schedule went into effect on 
September | so that the Card Division could 
meet statutory requirements of cost plus 10 
per cent. Cataloging Service, Bulletin 46, 
dated August 1958, gives full details. 


Tue Nationa, Book Committee has ap- 
pointed Barbara Emerson, formtrly with 
CBS-TV Public Affairs Division, to direct 
public relations activities for National Li- 
brary Week, April 12-18, 1959. 


Tue Untiverstry oF Nesraska Liprary 
now participates in the Midwest Inter- 
Library Center. The membership of this 
cooperative storage library has grown from 
ten to twenty in less than a decade. 


Tue Nortn Union is 
growing steadily with minimum expense to 
the contributing libraries, thanks to an un- 
usual instance of aid from a commercial in- 
stitution. The Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company is using microfilm equipment in 
its branches throughout the state to copy 
author cards in public, college, and special 
libraries. The film is sent to the University 
of North Carolina Library where the en- 
tries are checked against the union catalog. 
Thus an added saving stems from not hav- 
ing to make unnecessary duplicate cards. 

The Sondley Reference Library was the 
first participant to accept the bank's gener- 
ous offer. Margaret Ligon and her staff al- 
phabetized 25,741 author cards, then had 
them microfilmed in two hours by the 
bookkeeping department of the Asheville 
bank. The cooperativeness of the Wachovia 
Bank can be judged by the fact that, when 
these films proved difficult to read, officials 
ordered their cameras adjusted to a 25 to | 
ratio for all future union catalog assign- 
ments. 


Rosert Correce in Istanbul has an- 
nounced that the position of Librarian will 
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become vacant in June 1959 as a result of 
the resignation of Anne F. Jones, who has 
held the post for the past seven years. Ap- 
plications from persons with appropriate 
experience in college or university libraries 
are invited. For further information, write 
to Miss Elizabeth Ralston, Near East Col- 
lege Association, 40 Worth Street, New 
York, N.Y. 


Ruteers Universtry Graduate School of 
Library Service has been awarded $25,000 
by the U. S. Office of Education to conduct 
a pilot ptudy of the effectiveness of central 
library service in elementary schools. Part of 
the Ofhce of Education's Cooperative Re- 
search Program, this project is the first to be 
supported in the library field. Professor Mary 
V. Gaver will be research director of the 
eighteen-month study. 


St. Bonaventure UNiversiry presented 
its centennial citation to Sister Mary Bere- 
nice, R.S.M., Librarian of Mercy Hospital, 
Bultalo. The award was “in recognition of 
her outstanding library service in her re- 
ligious community, to the Catholic Library 
Association and to the Diocese of Buffalo.” 


\ NEW PUBLISHING HOUSE has been 
founded to advance scholarly publishing in 
this country. University Publishers, Inc., 59 
East 54th Street, New York 22, is an inde- 
pendent nonprofit organization that will 
provide complete editorial, manufacturing 
and distribution services to academic and 
nonprofit institutions. In addition to work 
for universities that lack their own presses, 
University Publishers will produce items 
with its own imprint. Francis R. Bellamy, 
former director of Associated College 
Presses, is preside nt of the firm. 


interlibrary loan regulations and, sub- 
ject to donor, copyright and other legal 
restrictions, photoreproductions of its 
holdings may be purchased from its pho- 
toduplicating service. For the purpose of 
furnishing research workers with photo- 
copies of unpublished or out-of-print 
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Collecting Scientific Publications 


ALA representatives at collegiate cere- 
monies this fall include Mrs. Ropney M. 
CHADWICK, assistant cataloger at Russell Sage 
College, at the inauguration of Richard 
Gilman Folsom as president of Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N.Y., October 4; 
Miss Marion B. Grapy, librarian of Ball 
State Teachers College, at the inauguration 
of Robert H. Reardon as president of An- 
derson College and Theological Seminary, 
Anderson, Ind., October 11; Wyman W. 
PARKER, librarian of Weslevan University, at 
the inauguration of Francis Horn as presi- 
dent of the University of Rhode Island, 
Kingston, R.I., October 15; E. Hirscn, 
librarian of Trenton State College, at the 
inauguration of K. R. Bergethon as presi- 
dent of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., Octo- 
ber 18; Josepn N. Wurrren, librarian of the 
Cooper Union, at the inauguration of Rich- 
ard H. Heindel as president of Wagner Lu- 
theran College, Staten Island, N.Y., Octo- 
ber 19; CHartes W. Mrxer, assistant direc- 
tor of libraries of Columbia University, at 
the inauguration of Harold Walter Stoke 
as president of Queens College, Flushing, 
N.Y., October 22; Lawrence CLARK Powe Lt, 
librarian of UCLA, at the inauguration of 
Norman H. Topping as president of the 
University of Southern California, Los An- 
geles, October 29; Miss Firora B. Lupine 
TON, librarian of Mount Holyoke College, at 
the inauguration of Glenn A. Olds as presi- 
dent of Springfield College, Springfield, 
Mass., October 31; and CLARENCE GorcHe Ls, 
visiting assistant professor at the school of 
librarianship of the University of Washing- 
ton, at the inauguration of Charles Ode- 
gaard as president of the University of 
Washington, Seattle, November 6-7. 


(Continued from page 478) 


government-sponsored — scientific and 
technical reports, the Office of Technical 
Services of the Department of Commerce 
and the Atomic Energy Commission 
have deposited over 142,000 such reports 
with the Library's photoduplication 
service. 
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Anprew D. Osporn came to the United 
States from Australia’s National Library 
more than thirty years ago, and since then 
has influenced Amer- 
ican libraries—and 
will continue to in- 
fluence them—in a 
remarkably large 
number of directions 
for one whose ma- 
jor assignments have 
been primarily in 
the field of catalog- 
ing. 

Dr. Osborn's “The 
Crisis in Cataloging” 
presented before the 
Association of Re- 
search Libraries in 1941 was a major land- 
mark in the “Agonizing Reappraisement” 
which has lead to cataloging simplification 
in our libraries, both great and small. His 
volume on “Serials” is one of the important 
publications on a technical library prob- 
lem. His contributions through a long series 
of surveys at the Library of Congress, the 
University of Pennsylvania, the University 
of Illinois Library School, the Army Medi- 
cal Library, and many others, has been 
great. His work in five different library 
schools has left its mark on a large number 
of men and women who are already about 
to enter senior library positions. His influ- 
ence on the younger librarians at the New 
York Public Library and at Harvard has 
been noteworthy as he brought to them the 
realization that library work was exciting 
and also full of intellectual content. His 
valiant efforts as Carl Milam’s right-hand 
man at the United Nations Librarv, and 
later as Interim Chief there, helped to keep 
that struggling library on its feet and should 
not be forgotten. 

Osborn’s extra-mural work in the past 
two years alone—first as chairman of the 
joint committee on a third edition of the 
Union List of Serials; then as ALA Repre- 
sentative in Germany to discuss the coordi- 
nation of cataloging rules and practices; 


Andrew D. Osborn 
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and finally as the maker of the study for 
the Council on Library Resources on “Cata- 
loging at the Source’’—should remind us, 
as he takes up his new work “down under,” 
in September 1958, at Australia’s largest 
university library at Sydney, that the man 
some of us may have thought of as Austral- 
ia’s gift to American librarianship may well 
become in turn our gift to Australian li- 
braries. Our loss will be their gain —Keyes 
D. Metcalf. 


Paut H. Buck, director of Harvard Uni- 
versity Library, has been named by Harvard 
President Nathan M. Pusey to the newly 
created Carl H. Pforzheimer University Pro- 
fessorship. Under the new professorship, Mr. 
Buck will be identified with the small group 
of distinguished scholars at Harvard who, as 
university professors, are set free to work 
“on the frontiers of knowledge” without re- 
gard to departmental lines. The new pro- 
fessorship honors the memory of a New 
York investment banker who was a leading 
bibliophile and collector of books and man- 
uscripts of English and American Literature. 
It is endowed by a gift from the Carl and 
Lily Pforzheimer Foundation, which main- 
tains the Pforzheimer library in New York. 
Mr. Buck, Pulitzer prize-winning historian 
and former Provost of the University, has 
been director of the University Library since 


1955. 


The Illinois Alumni News, October 1958, 
states that the title of Director Roserr B. 
Downs, head of the University of Illinois 
Library and director of the Library School, 
has been changed to dean of library ad- 
ministration. The change recognizes the all- 
university responsibilities of the office and 
the heavy increase in administrative work 
in recent years. The dean of library ad- 
ministration heads the entire university 
library system, and has charge of the main 
library at Champaign-Urbana and all de- 
partmental libraries on the three campuses 
of the University. 
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Appointments 


Mrs. E. H. Asntron is research librarian 


of the California Research Corporation’s - 


oil field research laboratory at La Habra, 
California. 

Mary Lov Barker is head cataloger of 
of the new University of South Florida Li- 
brary, Tampa. Her last post was that of head 
cataloger at the Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta. 

Berry Emity Bart ett, formerly assistant, 
humanities division, Florida State Univer- 
sity Library, has been appointed head, social 
studies and humanities division, Clemson 
College Library, Clemson, S.C 

Ann M. Basarr has joined the staff of the 
reserve book room of the general library, 
University of California at Berkeley. 

SuirkLeY ANN BAUGHMAN has joined the 
serials department of the general library, 
University of California at Berkeley. 

Wittiam C. Berces has joined the staff 
of the forests products library of the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. 

Merritt G. Berturonc, formerly head of 
the circulation department of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Library, is now librar- 
ian, administration. 

F. M. BLacksurn, formerly assistant to 
the librarian, University of Missouri, is now 
librarian of West Texas State College, Can- 
yon. 

Ipa A. Butten, formerly reference assist- 
ant in the Kanawha County Public Li- 
brary, Charleston, is now assistant librar- 
ian of the Morris Harvey College, Charles- 
ton. 

ANNe Carne has joined the staff 
of the engineering library, University of 
California at Berkeley. 

DoNALD W. CHRISTENSEN is circulation li- 
brarian at the University of Delaware, New- 
ark. 

MartTua Covey, formerly with the Uni- 
versity of Florida Library, is now reference 
librarian at Emory University, Atlanta. 

James C. Cox is associate librarian for all 
libraries of Loyola University, Chicago. 

Atsert James Dtaz, formerly special col- 
lections librarian at the University of New 
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Mexico, is now sales and promotion man- 
ager of the Microcard Foundation, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Vircinia Don ey is circulation librarian 
of the Fenn College Library, Cleveland. 


Epwarp Doro is senior reference assistant, 
rare book room, Sterling Library, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Miss Lucitte Durry, formerly assistant 
chief catalog librarian and acting head of 
the catalog division at the University of 
Washington, is now chief catalog librarian. 

Ricuarp G. formerly librarian 
at Fairmont State College, Fairmont, W. Va., 
is now head librarian at the College of 
Idaho, Caldwell, Idaho. 

Rosert L. Eneguist, formerly adminis- 
trative assistant in the fine arts department 
of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
has been appointed librarian of Wagner 
College, Staten Island, N.Y. 

Rosert E. FesseNdEN, previously in charge 
of the undergraduate library, UCLA, is now 
first assistant to the college librarian. 

Ottver T. Frevp, formerly chief, catalog 
branch, Air University Library, Maxwell 
Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala., is now 
chief, technical services division. 

Bupp L. Gameeer, formerly film librarian 
at Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Ind., is now associate professor in the de- 
partment of librarianship at the New York 
State College for Teachers, Albany. 

EvizasetH H. Hamitton has joined the 
staff of the Bancroft Library, University of 
California at Berkeley. 

G. A. Harrer, formerly chief acquisition 
librarian of Stanford University, is now 
assistant director for central services in the 
same library. He will be responsible for 
coordination and general oversight of the 
acquisition, catalog, and circulation divi- 
sions. 

Jennette E. Hrrcucock, head of the sub- 
ject cataloging section of Yale University 
since 1952, is now chief catalog librarian at 
Stanford University. 

Georce R. Hunter, formerly documents 
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librarian at Oregon State College, is now 
science librarian at Idaho State College. 
ELEANOR Jounson, formerly head of the 
periodicals department, New York Academy 
of Medicine, is now librarian of the bio- 
medical libraries, University of Chicago 


Miriam Jones is documents librarian at 
the Emory University Library. She comes to 
Emory from the University of Florida, where 
she served for two vears in reference. 

Noran E. Jones, formerly supervisor of 
the reserve book room, University of Calli- 
fornia Library, Los Angeles, is now college 
librarian at UCLA. 

Morner Justiy, R.S.H.M., has been ap- 
pointed assistant librarian at Marymount 
College, New York. 

Peter Kupraik is order librarian of the 
Stanford University Library. 

Cyntuia Lester is now circulation librar 
ian at Connecticut College in New Lon- 
don. 

Joun P. McDonatp, a member of the 
Washington University (St. Louis) Library 
staff since 1954, first as chief of reference 
and later as assistant to the director, is now 
assistant director for readers’ services. 

Emmetr McGeever, formerly chief of the 
publications office of the John Crerar Li- 
brary, is now science librarian at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. 

KATHLEEN Patricia McKissrn has joined 
the reference-circulation division of the bio- 
medical library, University of California at 
Berkeley. 

Hans Mayer is librarian of the Morris- 
town National Historical Park Library, Mor- 
ristown, N.]J. 

Viocet IRENE MeNnoner has been appoint- 
ed reference librarian, science, technology 
and agriculture division, Clemson College 
Library, Clemson, S.C. 

Beatrice Montcomery is head cataloger 
of the Baylor University Library, Waco, Tex. 

Marcaret L. Mustarp is assistant librar- 
ian in the catalog department at the Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute Library. 

E.otse F. Newton, formerly assistant li- 
brarian of the Morris Harvey College, 
Charleston, is now acting librarian. 

Miss is assistant chief 
catalog librarian, University of Washington. 


Frorine A. OvtmMan, formerly Air War 
College librarian, Maxwell Air Force Base, 
Alabama, is now chief of the bibliographic 
assistance branch, Air University Library, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Burton A. Rosie, formerly humanites li 
brarian in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, is now head of the gift and 
exchange section, Yale University Library. 

Micuart Saposki is senior science librar- 
ian at the Stanford University Library. 

Diana Woops Seymour, formerly serials 
cataloger in the Baker Library at Dartmouth 
College, is assistant in acquisitions in the 
Alderman Library, University of Virginia. 

MARGARET SMART, formerly reference and 
periodical librarian at the University of Day- 
ton, is now in the reference department of 
the Air Force Institute of Technology Li- 
brary, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
Ohio. 

Donato librarian of Wagner Col- 
lege, Staten Island, since 1955, is now ad- 
ministrative assistant to the director of li 
braries of Boston University. 

Vircinia R. is chief cataloger at the 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine, New 
York. 

Vircinia A. Staccers is chief of the Tech 
nical Reference Library, Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration, Battle Creek, Mich. 

JOHN SToONIs is now librarian of the Clinch 
Valley College of the University of Virginia. 

Ray R. Suput is librarian at the Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill. 

MARIBEL SUTHERLAND is reference librar- 
ian in the physical science reading room, 
Carol M. Newman Library, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute. 

James TypEeMAN, for the last three years 
serials librarian at Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, is now annex librarian at Western 
Michigan University. 

Rosert L. UNpbeRBRINK is assistant head 
of acquisitions, State University of lowa 
Library. 

Georce Voovin is director of the tech- 
nical information service of the Stanford 
University Library. 

Estuer Zepnerk of the Carolinska Insti- 
tutet, Stockholm, is serving as geology librar- 
ian at the University of Kentucky in 1958- 
59. 
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Retirements 


CorneLIA AYeR GRAHAM retired at the 
end of the 1958 summer session from the 
librarianship of South Carolina's Clemson 
College. For the past thirty-six years she has 
been actively engaged in the development 
of Clemson's library resources and services. 

A native of Griffin, Georgia, Miss Graham 
received the bachelor of science degree from 
Georgia State College for Women and the 
certificate in library service from Columbia 
University in New York City. Prior to en- 
tering the library profession, she taught 
Latin in the public schools and did welfare 
work in Caroleen, North Carolina. In the 
early 1920's Miss Graham joined the Clem- 
son College Library staff, and has served 
successively as Clemson's assistant librarian 
(1922-25), agricultural librarian (1926-31), 
and librarian (1932-58). 

\ctive in professional organizations, Miss 
Graham holds me mbership in the Ameri- 
can Library Association, the Association of 
College and Research Libraries, the South- 
eastern Library Association, and the South 
Carolina Library Association. She has served 
the South Carolina Library Association as 
Secretary and as President, and has worked 
on numerous committees of that association. 


She was chairman of one of the sub-com- 
mittees which compiled ACRL Monograph 
Number Nine, A Recommended List of 
Basic Periodicals in Engineering and the 
Engineering Sciences (1953). In addition, 
Miss Graham has also been active in the 
social, cultural, and educational life of the 
Clemson community—John David Mar- 
shall. 


Desorau Kine, head of the circulation de- 
partment at UCLA retired July 1, 1958 


Harry Poorer, a member of the Yale Uni- 
versity Library staff for the past fifty-two 
years, retired in June 1958. He began work- 
ing for the Yale Library in 1906 at the age 
of fourteen and was supervisor of gifts and 
duplicates at the time of his retirement. 


Nannie Rice retired from the Mississippi 
State University Library July 1, 1958, after 
forty-two years of continuous service. She 
was college librarian from 1934 to 1948 and 
assistant librarian and head of reference 
from. 1948 to 1958. 


MARGARET INGLIs SmirH has retired as 
chief reference librarian at the University 
of Michigan after thirty-eight years of serv- 
ice. 


N ecrology 


CATHERINE H. Gates, assistant librarian 
of the Weld County Library, Greeley, Col 
orado, died August 27, 1957. Mrs. Gates 
was previously acquisitions librarian at the 
Colorado State College for seven years. A 
scholarship in her memory has been estab- 
lished by the Colorado Library Association, 
of which she was president in 1955. 


SAMUEL A. Ives, curator of rare books at 
the University of Wisconsin Memorial (Li- 
brary, died August 9, 1958, at the age of 
19. Prior to coming to Wisconsin, Mr. Ives 
was employed at Columbia and Yale. and 
as a cataloger and bibliographer by book 
dealers in New York and New Haven. 
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Maup Louise Mosetey, chief of the cata- 
log division of the University of Washing 
ton Library, died July 30, 1958. She had 
been associated with the catalog division of 
the University of Washington since 1930 
and was head since i939. 


Harriet B. Prescorr, who retired from 
the headship of the cataloging department 
of the Columbia University Libraries in 
1939, died in New York on August 21, 1958, 
at the age of 92. 


CuristopH Weser, formerly director of 
the university libraries in Kiel and Miinster, 
died on March 25, 1958. 
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From the President 


The other day at our Graduate Convo- 
cation the president of my university spoke 
of the eagerness and excitement which al- 
ways prevail on the 
campus with the be- 
ginning of the fall 
quarter. Even the 
weather cooperates 
in its briskness. I am 
sure the same thing 
is true on your cam- 
pus. Certainly this 
spirit motivates the 
ACRL office in Chi 
cago and your com 


te. 

\ 


mittees and sections, 
many of which are 
off to a running start. 

Let's look backward for a moment to San 
Francisco before we cite the possibilities 
ahead. It was a most stimulating confer- 
ence and I can honestly say that I have 
never enjoyed a convention city any more. 
The wonderful food, the quaintness of the 
town and its cosmopolitan air contrived to 


Lewis C. Branscomb 


make it an unforgettable experience. Don- 
ald Coney and David Heron deserve our 
thanks for an excellent job of program 
planning. 

Although announcements have been made 
concerning them, perhaps it is well to men 
tion again several ALA actions taken at San 
Francisco which affect ACRL. Council de- 
cided that no general sessions or program 
meetings are to be scheduled for Midwinter, 
but are to be planned for the summer Gen- 
eral Conference. This arrangement has its 
advantages. It should make it easier to get 
our essential business done in January, sav- 
ing the summer meeting for a concentrated 
program of informational and inspirational 
sessions for the membership. Another deci- 
sion, and this one is a cause of concern for 
some of our ACRL colleagues, places the re- 
sponsibility for book selection in the hands 
of the type-of-activity divisions, although 
initiation and review of projects rests with 
the type-of-library divisions. It is difficult to 
be certain how this arrangement will work 
out until it has been tried, but I am hope- 
ful and optimistic about it. If it does not 


appear to be working well after a reason- 
able period of operation, we should not be 
timid about saying so. 

One further item from the San Francisco 
Conference may be of interest. At a meet- 
ing of the ALA Washington Conference 
Program Committee a suggestion was made 
that divisions might be willing to curtail 
somewhat their own summer conference 
meetings in favor of stronger General Ses- 
sions with universal appeal. Your represent- 
ative strongly opposed this suggestion, stat 
ing that the ACRL membership would in 
sist upon good programs in their own areas 
of interest. 

Turning now to some committees and 
projects, it is good to report that Paul Bix- 
ler arrived in Burma August 11 and is well 
settled and hard at work establishing a so 
cial sciences library as an essential part of 
the instructional program of the new Fac 
ulty of Social Sciences of the University of 
Rangoon. This two-year project is sup 
ported by the Ford Foundation and admin 
istered by ACRL acting for ALA. An 
ACRL committee will advise Mr. Bixler. 

The Nominating Committee, chairmanned 
by Stanley West, met in San Francisco, fin- 
ished its work in September and will pre- 
sent its report at the Board of Directors 
meeting in January. 

The important and productive work of 
the Foundation Grants Committee is mov 
ing along under the strong drive of Mrs 
Dorothy Crosland, its present chairman, who 
has made a number of contacts with foun- 
dations since San Francisco. The committee 
meets again in late November. I feel that 
the future potential of this effort is tre- 
mendous. 

The membership of the ACRL Commit- 
tee on National Library Week is in process 
of appointment and will have valuable sug 
gestions to make to John Robling who 
again this year heads up the national pro- 
gram. 

A difficult area, but an important one, 
is that of ACRL organization. You will re- 
call the Board approval in July for estab- 
lishing this committee. I hope that it will 
study many aspects of the ACRL organiza- 
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tion and general program including publi- 
cations, state and regional chapters, and re- 
lations with other divisions and with ALA. 
This committee should be fully appointed 
by the time vou read these words. 

Ralph Ellsworth has consented to serve 
as chairman of the ad hoc Committee to 
Explore the Relationship between the Law 
Library and the University Library. 

Alton Keller's ACRL Conference Pro- 
gram Committee reports a meeting held in 
Washington on September 25 with exciting 
possibilities for meetings, tours and free 
time. We expect (and will receive) a_ fine 
program from this committee for our meet- 
ings in the capital city in June. 

The Committee on Standards, Felix E. 
Hirsch, chairman, is hard at work revising 
its draft of new college library standards 
in the light of valuable suggestions made in 
San Francisco and expects to present a re- 
vised draft to the ACRL Board of Directors 
in January. 

As for section activities, the newly formed 
Rare Books Section is planning a pre-con- 
ference seminar in Charlottesville in June. 
It is also eager to attract to its sectional 
membership those who work with and/or 
who are deeply interested in rare books and 
manuscripts. I am greatly pleased and op 
timistic about this newest addition to the 
ACRL. sectional family. 


The Subject Specialists Section, enriched 
by the recent inclusion of the humanists 
and the social scientists, is broadening its 
program to meet the needs of all its mem- 
bers. The section has agreed upon its By- 
laws, and plans to publish them shortly. 

The University Libraries Section has a 
formidable array of worthwhile projects to 
work upon. 

I was gratified to note, as I hope you 
were, the passage by the Congress of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958, 
with an appropriation of $900,000,000. 
ACRL and many other educational organ- 
izations supported this bill. 

It now looks as though ACRL will be 
permitted to have a constitution as well as 
bylaws. The ALA Committee on Constitu- 
tion and Bylaws is scheduled to present for 
adoption in Washington in June an amend- 
ment to Article VI of the ALA Bylaws 
which relates to the operation of divisions, 
which will probably include a statement 
making divisional constitutions permissive. 

Finally, I want to say that ACRL is in a 
healthy condition. With many of our prob- 
lems of reorganization behind us, we are 
now in a position to devote our major ef- 
forts to a vigorous pursuit of a multifaceted 
program designed to improve the services 
of college and research libraries.—Lewis C. 
Branscomb, ACRL President. 
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(Continued from page 486 


sound and creates barriers to an essential 
common understanding. 

Opportunities exist within profession- 
al organizations for a closer contact of 
librarians and professional library educa- 
tors. Both groups need to combine and 
correlate their experience, judgments, 
and ideas on recruitment, curriculum, 
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placement, and planning. Cooperatively 
it would be possible to develop a more 
effective recruiting program and a supe- 
rior educational program. Cooperatively 
it would be possible to develop proce- 
dures for evaluating the performances of 
graduates on the job and using the re- 
sulting data in more intelligent planning 
for the education of academic librarians. 
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By GERMAINE KRETTEK 


A Report from Washington 


ORE THAN A THOUSAND BILLS in the 
field of education were iniroduced in 
the 85th Congress. A number of these pro- 


posals have significance for the libraries of 
colleges and universities. 


BILLS PASSED 
National Defense Education Act 


One of the last acts of the 85th Congress 
was the appropriation ol $40 million to 
launch the National Defense Education ,Act 
of 1958, which was enacted just before ad 
The cost of the four-year pro- 
gram has been estimated at $887 million. 
Public Law 85-864 is a compivmise meas- 
House-Senate conference 


yournment. 


ure, drafted by a 
committee. The legislation sets up a_ basic 
four-year program of repayable loans to col 
lege students and various aids to spur sci- 
ence, mathematics, and language teaching. 
The outright scholarship provision was elim- 
inated. 

Several titles in this new act apply to 
institutions of higher education and a num- 
ber of the provisions can be interpreted as 
significant to libraries and librarians. 

Title 1, Loans to Students in Institutions 
of Higher Education, provides Federal as- 
sistance in the establishment of student loan 
funds for making low interest loans to stu- 
dents to pursue their education at colleges 
and universities. Up to one-half of any loan 
is cancelled for service as a full-time teacher 
in a public elementary or secondary school 
in a state. The Act authorized an appro- 
priation of $47.5 million during the cur- 
which $6 million was 
Colleges and uni 


rent fiscal year, of 
appropriated initially. 
versities will be required to provide $1.00 
for every $9.00 received in Federal funds. 
Assuming that the loans would 
about $600 per student, approximately 


eleven thousand Federally-supported loans 


average 


Miss Krettek is Director of ALA’s Wash- 
ington office. 
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could be made under the amount 
priated for the first fiscal year. 
Since school librarians are certificated as 
teachers in almost all these student 
loans may be interpreted as available to 


appro- 


states, 


prospective school librarians. 

Title IV, National Defense Fellowships. 
Approximately 160 colleges and universities 
are eligible to participate in this program 
to expand graduate education at the Ph.D. 
level to increase the number of well-trained 
One thousand 
fellowships are authorized during the cur- 
rent fiscal year 1.500 during each of 
the three succeeding years. Preference will 
be given to nominces interested in teach- 
ing in institutions of higher education. In 
addition to these fellowships, the Act au- 


college teaching personnel 


and 


thorizes grants to their institutions to help 
finance the new or expanded programs. 

When 
have been met, these fellowships may apply 
to graduate study for librarians, but prob 
ably at the doctoral level only. 

litle V, and Test- 
ing, authorizes two related programs: one 
institu- 
Institutions of 


conditions set forth in this act 


Guidance, Counseling, 


for secondary schools and one for 
tions of higher 
higher education may apply directly to the 
Office of Education for contracts to set up 
training institutes for guidance and counsel 
ing personnel. The Act authorizes an ap 
propriation of $6,250,000 for support of the 
training institutes, of which $2 
now available. There are no specific match 
ing requirements. It is estimated that the 
full sum authorized would provide sixty in- 
stitutes and training for 2,350 


Library resources in this field will need to 


education. 


million is 


counselors. 


be expanded. 

Title VI, Modern Foreign Language De 
velopment. Under this title colleges and uni 
versities may apply for funds to establish 
short-term or regular session institutes to 
provide further training for persons teach- 
ing foreign languages or 
come language teachers. Regulations are al 


preparing to be 
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so being prepared under which colleges and 
universities may Federal 
in the establishment and operation of spe 
cial centers to provide instruction for future 
teachers, government personnel, and others 


receive assistance 


in languages now rarely taught in this coun- 
try, and 
economic systems, and other aspects of the 


instruction in the customs, laws, 
countries concerned. 

Institutions which contract with the Of- 
fice of Education for the establishment and 
operation of the institutes and centers will 
library materials not only in the 
foreign languages but in fields 
a full understanding of the coun 
tries in which such language is used, such 
political 
economics, sociology, geography, and an- 


require 
needed to 
provide 
as “history, science, linguistics, 
materials and ex 
will be re 


Increased 
libraries 


thropology 
pansion of existing 
quired 

itle VII, Research and Experimentation 
in More Effective Use of Television, Radio, 
Motion Pictures, and Related Media for Ed- 
Purposes. This title authorizes 


grants or contracts to public or nonprofit 


ucational 


agencies, organizations, and individuals for 
projects of research and experimentation on 
It also authorizes the Commis- 
directly or through 


study the need for 


this subject 
sioner of Education, 
grants or contracts, to 
increased use of these media, prepare and 
publish materials useful in encouraging and 
making better use of such media for educa- 
tional purposes, and provide technical as- 
sistance to local 
agencies and institutions of higher educa- 
tion in the use of such media. A first step 
in this program will be appointment of an 
advisory The Act authorizes $3 
million for this program the first year, of 
which $500,000 has been appropriated ini- 
tially 
under way at colleges and universities dur- 
semester of this current 


state and educational 


Some research is expected to get 


ing the second 
academic year. 

The provisions of this title will be of 
tremendous interest to educational institu- 
tions throughout the country and should be 
of interest to all librarians. 

Title IX, 
This unit is established in the National Sci- 
ence Foundation. Through it, the Founda- 


tion will provide or arrange for indexing, 


Science Information § Service. 
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abstracting, translating, and other services 
leading to a more effective dissemination 
of scientific information, and will undertake 
programs to develop new or improved meth- 
ods for making scientific information avail- 
able. 


Counterpart Funds 


The act to amend and extend the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 (P.L.85-931), signed by the 
President on September 6, 1958, makes it 
possible to use counterpart funds for ab- 
stracting, translating, indexing, acquiring. 
and otherwise making available in the 
United States materials from abroad. Spe- 
cifically, it provides “For financing under 
the direction of the Librarian of Congress, 
in consultation with the National Science 
Foundation and other interested agencies, 
in such amounts as may be specified from 
time to time in appropriation acts, (1) pro- 
outside the United States for the 

and evaluation of books, 
periodicals, and other materials to deter- 
mine whether they would provide informa- 
tion of technical or scientific significance in 
the United States and whether such 
periodicals, and other materials are of cul 
tural or educational significance; (2) the 
registry, indexing, binding, reproduction, 
cataloging, abstracting, translating, and dis- 
semination of books, periodicals, and related 
materials determined to such signif 
icance; and (3) the acquisition of such 
books, periodicals, and other materials and 
the deposit thereof in libraries and research 
centers in the United States specializing in 
the areas to which they relate.” 


grams 


analysis foreign 


be 


have 


Educational Exchanges 


In enacting the appropriations bill for the 
Department of State, the Senate increased 
the funds for the international educational 
exchange program. This program received 
$20.8 million last year, the Administration 
requested the same sum for the coming 
vear, and the House allowed the full amount 
of the request. The Senate, however, voted 
$30.8 million for international exchange of 
students, teachers, leaders, and specialists. 
In conference, agreement was reached on a 
total of $22.8 million. All the increase is 
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specifically earmarked for Latin-American 
exchanges. 

In addition to the funds directly appro- 
priated, the international educational ex- 
change program also is authorized to use 
foreign currencies derived from sale abroad 
of surplus United States agricultural com- 
modities. Last vear, about $3.5 million was 
available from this source. The House voted 
to permit use of $6.75 million in foreign 
currencies for educational exchanges during 
the coming year, and:the Senate approved 
use of $8.75 million. The compromise figure 
agreed conferees was $7.25 
million. 


upon by the 


Research Grants 


Public Law 85-934 authorizes Federal de- 


partments and agencies to make or enter in- 


to contracts for basic scientific research at 
nonprofit institutions of higher education, 
or at nonprofit organizations whose primary 
purpose is the conduct of scientific research. 


Tariff-Free Audio-Visual Materials 


The President signed Public Law 85-458 
on June 13, 1958, which permits colleges, 
schools, and other institutions promoting 
the arts, sciences, and education to import 
free of duty sound recordings, slides, and 
transparencies for its own use or for the 
encouragement of the fine arts and also 
permits such institutions to import free of 
duty picture film to be used in certain non 
profit television broadcasts. The provisions 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 which exempts 
from duty books, maps, and similar articles 
for educational and nonprofit use is thus 
brought up-to-date with the addition of 
materials used in educational and 


television broadcasts. 


radio 


Medical Teaching Facilities Construction 


The Congress passed H.R.12876 which ex- 
tended for three years the Health Research 
Facilities Act of 1956 
program of Federal matching grants for the 
construction of health 
This bill has been signed into law (P.L.85 
777). 

The Congress did not act on the bill 
(H.R.11913) to amend the Public Health 


which established a 


research facilities. 
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Service Act to authorize grants for research 
and teaching facilities for existing and new 
medical, dental, and public health schools. 
Frederick G. Kilgour, librarian of Yak 
Medical Library, filed a statement for ALA 
with the House Subcommittee on Health 
and Science in support of the proposals 
which would stimulate the equipping and 
construction of health libraries as a section 
of health research and teaching facilities. 


Postal Rates 


On May 27, 1958, President Eisenhower 
signed Public Law 426, 85th Congress, the 
combined postal rate and postal pay bill 
(H.R5836). It will go into effect on various 
dates until July 1, 1961, though most rates 
became effective August 1, 1958. New rates 
are: 

First-Class Mail 


Airmail —7* ounce 
Airmail 


cards 


Regular 
letters—4° ounce 
Post- 


cards —3¢ each 


—5* each 


Second-Class Mail 


No change was made in the present sec- 
ond-class rates for publications of nonprofit 
organizations or for classroom use, except 
that in no case will the charge per piece be 
less than the present minimum of 4s of a 
cent. 

Third-Class Mail 


Per Piece Rate: 3¢ two ounces, 114° each 
additional ounce. 

Bulk: per piece, 2¢, effective January lI, 
1959, and 214°, effective July 1, 1960. Ap- 
plicable to qualified nonprofit, religious, ed 
ucational. scientific, philanthropic, agricul- 
tural, labor, veteran, or fraternal organiza 
tions and associations—except that the min- 
imum charge per piece will be half the reg 
ular minimum Weight limit in- 
creased from 8 ounces up to, but not in- 
cluding The first will 
not affect nonprofit groups since their pres- 
ent rate is I¢ per piece, but the 1960 in 
crease will move their rate up to 114° per 


charge. 


16 ounces increase 


piece. 


Fourth-Class Mail 


called 
first 


Materials (formerly 
increased to 9¢ on the 


Educational 


Book Rate): 
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pound and 5¢ on each succeeding pound. 
The following materials, when in parcels 
not exceeding seventy pounds in weight, 
may be sent at this rate (underlined are the 
materials added by the new act): (1) books 
permanently bound for preservaion consist- 
ing wholly of reading matter or scholarly 
bibliography or reading matter with inci- 
dental blank spaces for students’ notations 
and containing no advertising matter other 
than incidental announcements of books: (2) 
sixteen-millimeter films and sixteen-millime- 
ter film catalogs, except when sent to com- 
mercial theaters; (3) printed music whether 
in bound form or in sheet form: (4) printed 
objective test materials and accessories there- 
to used by, or in behalf of, educational in- 
stitutions in testing of ability, aptitude, 
achievements, interests, and other mental and 
personal qualities with or without answers, 
test scores, or identifying information re 
corded thereon in writing or by mark; (5) 
phonograph recordings; and (6) manuscripts 
for books, periodical articles, and musi 
Library Materials (formerly called Li 
brary Book Rate): The present rate of 4¢ 
for the first pound and I¢ for each addi- 
tional pound or fraction is maintained and 
eligibility includes these categories: (1) 
books consisting wholly of reading matter 
or scholarly bibliography or reading matter 
with incidental blank spaces for students’ 
notations and containing no advertijing 
matter other than the incidental announce. 
ments of books; (2) printed music, whether 
in bound form or in sheet form: (3) bound 
volumes of academic theses in typewritten 
or other duplicated form and bound vol 
umes of pe riodicals; (4) phonograph record- 
ings; and (5) other library materials in 
printed, duplicated, or photographic form 
or in the form of unpublished manuscripts. 
This rate may also apply to sixteen-milli 
meter films, filmstrips, transparencies for 
projection, and slides, microfilms, sound re- 
cordings, and catalogs of such materials, 
when sent in parcels not exceeding seventy 
pounds in weight to or from (1) schools, 
colleges, or universities and (2) public li- 
braries, religious, educational, scientific, phil- 
anthropic, agricultural, labor, veterans, or 
fraternal organizations or associations, not 
organized for profit and none of the net 


income of which inures to the _ benefit 
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of any private stockholder or individual. 
This rate is extended to include such mail 
for schools, colleges, and universities in ad- 
dition to the libraries and nonprofit asso- 
ciations now eligible. 
The library materials rate is extended to 
all delivery zones. 


Permit Requirement 


Shipments under the library materials rate 
may be made without securing a special au- 
thorization. The postal manual has been re- 
vised so as not to require a permit for the 
acceptance for such mailings of nonprofit 
organizations. 

There is some ambiguity in the new postal 
law regarding the minimum weight limit 
for books. We understand that the Post 
Office Department will permit such pack 
ages weighing less than 16 ounces to be sent 
at the first pound rate under the book and 
library book rates (9¢ and 4¢ respectively). 
If any difficulties are encountered on this 
point with individual post offices, the local 
postmaster should be requested to secure an 
ofhcial ruling on the question from the Post 
Office Department in Washington. We un- 
derstand that such rulings will be as out- 
lined above. 


Books for the Blind 


The free mailing privileges for books for 
the blind are extended to such mail sent 
without charge by individuals as well as 
libraries and organizations. 


International Book Rates 


On August 25, the Post Office Depart- 
ment announced that the proposed increases 
in international book post rates which would 
have raised the book rate to Latin America 
by 50 per cent and to the rest of the world 
by 3343 per cent “are postponed until fur- 
ther notice.” ALA, USIA, NEA, and many 
other groups protested to the Postmaster 
General that these radical increases would 
constitute a bar to the free flow of informa- 
tion among nations and to the fostering of 
a climate of international understanding. 
A revised proposal is now under considera- 
tion by the Post Office Department. 
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Orner INTRODUCED 
Educational Television 


On May 29, the Senate by voice vote 
passed $.2/79, introduced by Senator War- 
ren G. Magnuson (D., Wash.) to authorize 
Federal grants-in-aid to the states for con- 
struction of educational TV facilities. Funds 
would be available upon application to the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education and would 
be granted for facilities operated under the 
control of a state education agency, a non 
profit organization intending to engage in 
IV broadcasting, a state edu 
IV commission, or a state college 


educational 
cational 
or university. No amount of funds was fixed 
Senate bill, but a limitation of $1 
agencies within any 
was imposed. The bill was approved by 
the House Interstate Foreign Com 
merce Committee but was not approved by 
the Rules Committee for House floor action. 


in the 


million to one state 


and 


Depository Library Law 


A final hearing on the bill to revise the 
depository library law was held in Wash- 
ington on June 19. Testifying in support 
of the bill for ALA were Benjamin Powell, 
librarian, Duke University, and chairman 
of ALA's Public Documents Committee: 
Roger McDonough, director, New Jersey 
State Library; and Jerome Wilcox, librar 
ian, City College, New York City. Arthur H. 
Parsons, Jr., director, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, was unable to be present but sub- 
mitted a statement which made a part of the 
printed hearings. 

On June 25, Representative Wayne Hays 
(D., Ohio) introduced a revised bill, H.R. 
13140. This bill passed the House of Repre 
sentatives without amendment on July 21 
and was referred to the Senate Rules and 
Administration Committee. The Committee 
agreed they favored the general purposes 
and objectives of the measure but felt hear- 
ings should be held. Since no time was avail- 
able prior to adjournment no further action 
was taken. It is anticipated a similar bill 
will be the 86th Con- 
gress. 

Ihe principal new provisions of the bill 


introduced early in 


are as follows: 
(1) Each component of the Federal gov- 
ernment shall furnish the Superintendent 
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of Documents a list of its publications, ex- 
cept those “required for official use or those 
required for strictly administrative or oper- 
ational purposes which have no public in- 
terest or educational value and publications 
security,” 


classified for reasons of national 


which it issues outside the Government 
Printing Office. 

(2) These publications will be listed by 
the Superintendent of Documents and dis- 
tributed by him to such depository libraries 
as select them. 

(3) Additional depository 


be designated. The provision “that a total 


libraries may 
of not more than two such libraries, other 
than those specifically de signated by law 

may be designated within each area” would 


permit 515 new depositories to be created. 


(4) Before a new depository library can 
a Congressional dis- 
shall furnish 


be designated within 
trict, the head of that 
his Representative with justification of the 


library 


necessity for the designation, and this shall 
be signed by the head of each existing de 
the district and by 
authority of the 


pository library within 
the head of the 


state in which the depository is to be estab- 


library 


lished. 

(5) As many as two regional depository 
libraries may be designated in each state, 
territory, and commonwealth. Such deposi- 
tories shall agree to receive and retain at 
least one copy of all government publica- 
tions, either in printed or microfacsimile 
and within the region served shall 
available on in- 


form, 
make its documents freely 
terlibrary loan and for reference service. 
(6) Only regional libraries 
must retain documents permanently. The 
other depositories may dispose of govern- 


dep« ysitory 


ment publications after five years. 

The language of the revised bill also re- 
quires the Government Printing Office to 
pay the cost of mailing publications sent to 
depository libraries. 


College Housing Loans 


An amendment to the Housing Act au- 
thorizes increased funds for college housing 
and authorizes long-term Federal loans at 
low interest rates for the construction of 
new, or the rehabilitation of existing, class- 
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rooms, laboratories, and academic facilities. re-introduced and again pass the scrutiny 
ALA presented testimony in support of this of the appropriate committees, if it is 
new title in the assumption that the term to be enacted by the 86th Congress which 
“academic facilities” includes libraries. will convene next January 7. 

S.4035, a general housing bill, passed the 

Senate but failed by 6 votes in the House. Progress Report on Science Programs 

The legislation was called up on suspension 
of the rules, which requires a favorable vote 
of two-thirds of those voting. 


A subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Government Operations has issued a 
Progress Report on Science Programs of the 
Federal Government, Senate Report No. 
2498, 85th Congress, 2nd Session. This re- 
port provides a valuable summary of legis- 


Public Community Junior College 
Construction Bill 


Representative Ullman of Oregon intro- lative and administrative actions taken on 


duced H.R.12232, a bill to establish a five- science programs during the current year. 
year program of Federal grants-in-aid to the Ihe report is for sale by the Superintend- 
states for the construction, expansion, and ent of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
remodeling of public community junior col- fice, for 25¢ a copy, but a limited -number 
leges. This bill was not reported out by of free copies is available to libraries and 
the House Education and Labor Commit- other institutions from the Committee on 
tee. Government Operations, Room 249, Senate 


Each of the measures listed above must be Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 


Conference of Eastern College Librarians 


Scheduled for November 29 


Ihe 44th Annual Conference of Eastern College Librarians will meet at 
10:00 a.m. on Saturday, November 29, 1958, in the Harkness Academic Thea- 
ter, Butler Library, Columbia University, New York. 

Ihe morning session is to be devoted to a panel discussion on “The Truth 
about Cooperation among Libraries.” Verner W. Clapp, president, Council on 
Library Resources, Inc., is the moderator and the panelists are Eileen Thorn- 
ton, librarian, Oberlin College; Ralph T. Esterquest, librarian, Schools of 
Medicine and Public Health, Harvard University; Helmer L. Webb, librarian, 
Union College; and Donald T. Smith, administrative assistant to the director of 
libraries, Boston University. Miss Thornton and Mr. Esterquest have agreed 
to take the “negative” side of the topic and Mr. Webb and Mr. Smith will 
support the “positive” view. 

Miss Lucile M. Morsch, deputy chief assistant to the Librarian of Congress, 
will be chairman of the afternoon session, which will be concerned with “Books 
in Support of an Academic Program.” Donald G. Wing, associate librarian, Yale 
University and Dan Lacy, managing director, American Book Publishers Coun- 
cil, Inc., will be the speakers. 

Correspondence concerning the conference should be addressed to Henry 
Birnbaum, chairman, Program Committee, Conference of Eastern College 
Librarians, Brooklyn College Library, Brooklyn 10, New York. No advance 
registration is necessary. 
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Review Articles 


American Libraries: 
A German View 


Zur Praxis der Wissenschaftlichen Biblio- 
theken in den USA (Wiesbaden: Harras- 
sowitz, 1956; Beitrige zum Buch- und Bib- 
liothekswesen ed. by Carl Wehmer, Bd. 5) 
222p. 

The volume under review contains six 
contributions on American university and 
research libraries by prominent German li- 
brarians who visited the United States after 
the end of World War II. Each of the con- 
tributors deals with one or more aspects of 
the subject. The editor of the series, Carl 
Wehmer, states in a postscript that the vol- 
ume makes no claim at comprehensiveness, 
but merely intends to bring together in one 
volume a observations and 
that may prove useful to German librarians 
in the solution of practical library problems. 
Since the contributions are unrevised and 
unedited, some subjects are discussed more 
than once; this duplication, however, is not 
serious or objectionable. 

In a brief preface, Gustav Hofmann dedi- 
cates the volume to his colleagues in Ameri- 
can scholarly libraries in recognition of the 
hospitality which German librarians re- 
ceived in the United States during the 
decade following the war. The volume de- 
serves the careful American 
librarians. Despite its modest claims, it is 
typical of German scholarly thoroughness; 
and some of the contributions, notably those 
by Gerhard Liebers and Walter Bauhuis, 
may be worth translating to make them 
more widely accessible. 

(1) Fritz Redenbacher discusses the na- 
ture of the library profession and besic is- 
sues in education for librarianship in the 
United States. His treatment of these sub- 
jects is well documented and perceptive; it 
will give librarians outside the United States 
a reliable conception of some of the major 
problems and difficulties troubling Ameri- 
can librarians in their striving toward rec- 
ognition as a profession. German librarians 
are characterized as more intensively book- 


series of ideas 


attention of 
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centered, and American librarians as more 
strongly service-centered. The American in- 
terest in mechanization is viewed sympathet- 
ically. The staffing of American academic 
libraries is shown to be fundamentally dif 
ferent from the German tradition, especially 
in the relatively smaller number of highly 
trained bibliographic subject specialists em- 
ployed in book selection work. He is critical 
of the heavy use of part-time student as- 
sistants. In his attempt to characterize the 
personality of the American librarian, the 
author attributes a exaggerated 
importance to the methods and findings of 
Alice IL. Bryan's The Public (Co- 
lumbia, 1952). He goes deeply into the ques- 


somewhat 
Librarian 


tions of intellectual freedom, the shortage 
of librarians, recruiting, library 
training, and the curricula of library schools. 
Especially illuminating is his analysis of con- 
troversies as to whether library schools should 
emphasize the practical or the theoretical as 
well as how to define these two terms. Red- 
enbacher leaves no doubt about his convic 
tion that librarianship is a profession, not 
only because of a recognized code of profes- 


salaries, 


sional ethics and the existence of basic prin- 
ciples underlying library practice, but also 
because of a consciousness of common pur 
pose and a strong bond among librarians all 
over the globe as well as a recognition that 
the practical, technical, and fundamental 
problems facing libraries are similar every- 
where. 

(2) Liebers supplies a thorough and com- 
prehensive illustrated survey of recent trends 
in American library buildings. No impor- 
tant aspect of the subject is 
his well-organized treatment. It is doubtful 
whether any American 
and digested as much of the extensive lit- 
erature on academic as well as public library 
buildings as Liebers obviously has. He de- 
scribes the new American style in terms of 
(a) an effort to bring books and readers to- 
gether, (b) the breaking up of reading areas 
into the divisional system, 
system, (d) flexibility, and (e) exterior ar- 
chitecture. He sympathetically philasophizes 
on the new style as a humanizing effort to 
counteract the overemphasis on technologi- 


omitted in 


librarian has read 


(c) the modular 
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cal perfection and efficiency with which the 
United States is often (perhaps unjustified- 
ly) identified in the minds of Europeans. 
Although approving what American librari- 
ans have achieved, Liebers warns his Euro- 
pean colleagues not to copy blindly the 
American style, but instead to analyze the 
framework within which European libraries 
operate and to find new solutions appropri- 
ate for their special requirements. 

(3) Bauhuis gives an exemplary scholarly 
account of problems and developments in 
acquisition, cataloging, and storage, but- 
tressed with 324 bibliographic footnotes and 
occasional references to personal observa- 
tions. Among the subjects covered are the 
problems arising from the division of work 
into professional and non-professional cate- 
gories, exchanges of publications, acquisi- 
tions policy, the Farmington Plan, partici- 
pation of the faculty in book selection, the 
dictionary catalog versus the Classified cata- 
log, code revision, cooperative cataloging, 
union catalogs, open versus closed stacks, 
and storage libraries. More so than the 
other contributors to this volume, Bauhuis 
is at times critical (although always politely 
so) of American practices; e.g., he favors 
closed stacks and seems to agree with those 
who feel that the demand for delivery of a 
book from the stacks in less than twenty-four 
hours after a book has been requested is un- 
reasonable. Although Bauhuis’s account is 
largely accurate, a few of his observations 
and interpretations are open to question or 
call for slight correction. For example, he 
alleges that American university presidents 
are concerned about a presumed shortage 
of highly qualified librarians to fill uni- 
versity library directorships (p. 90); or he 
implies that use of statistical studies of the 
frequency of references to scholarly period- 
icals as a basis for the selection of such 
periodicals for libraries reflects a lack of 
self-confidence on the part of librarians in 
the realm of scholarship (p. 102); or he 
takes the increase in the number of library 
schools offering the Ph.D. degree as evidence 
of a disinclination to use highly trained 
subject specialists as selection officers in 
academic libraries (p. 106). These disagree- 
ments with Bauhuis’s account, however, are 


minor and do not detract from the over- 
all high quality of his achievement in draw- 
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ing for German librarians a realistic pic- 
ture of major trends and controversies in 
technical services of American libraries. Ger- 
man librarians, he feels, can profit greatly 
from a study of how Americans have been 
trying to solve their library problems, for 
sooner or later German libraries will be 
faced with the same problems. 

(4) Gisela von Busse describes and pen- 
etratingly analyzes three cooperative proj- 
ects in the field of acquisitions: (a) With 
reference to the Cooperative Acquisitions 
Project for Wartime Publications, she 
points out that projects of this sort require 
that a participating library assume service 
obligations beyond the confines of its own 
clientele, and that the materials be acquired 
according to a sharply defined selection poli- 
cy; some dissatisfaction resulted in the 
United States from a failure to observe these 
two principles. (b) The Documents Expe- 
diting Project flourished, according to von 
Busse, because it did not limit itself to dis- 
tribution of government publications, but 
shifted its emphasis to the active hunting 
after important hidden or out-of-the-way 
publications and their acquisition and_be- 
cause it did allow for careful selection by 
participating libraries. (c) The Farmington 
Plan, which in its fundamentals is similar to 
the German cooperative acquisitions plan 
characterized by so-called Sondersammelge- 
biete, is described by von Busse as a model 
to demonstrate how librarians can attack 
and solve a problem posed by the world of 
scholarship; the Plan required the subordi- 
nation of the self-interests of individual re- 
search libraries to a common national in- 
terest. In her critique she emphasizes the 
importance of careful selection of publica- 
tions and warns against the striving for com- 
pleteness of coverage because of the in- 
tolerable burden it imposes upon participat- 
ing libraries. She also raises the interesting 
question as to whether the principle of na- 
tional self-sufficiency (autarky) in the col- 
lecting of books is defensible in a time of 
peace. Should not libraries help each other 
irrespective of national boundaries? If a 
given title cannot be located in an Amer- 
ican library, why not try to rely on a sys- 
tem of international interlibrary loans? To 
these questions, von Busse’s answer is that 
Americans perhaps do not wish to make 
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undue demands upon the libraries of foreign 
countries, and that an effort toward Amer- 
ican self-sufficiency may be 
justified in view of the size of the United 
States and her distance from European li- 
braries. 

(5) Richard Mummendey’s description of 
public service aspects of American research 
libraries is based more on personal impres- 
sions gained during his visits to numerous 
libraries than upon a comprehensive study 
of the literature. His treatment is, therefore, 
somewhat unbalanced (e.g., he dcvotes too 
much space to circulation and interlibrary 
loan routines) and contains a few minor 
slips (e.g., he states [p. 179] that the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has a professional library 
staff of 300, whereas the actual 
ported for 1955/56 was 120) and some omis- 
(e.g., it includes no discussion of ref- 
erence service or the subject divisional sys- 
tem; and his treatment of the branch library 
problem is too sketchy). Nevertheless his 
contribution is not unacceptable. He covers 
service to undergraduates, open 
shelves, circulation routines, departmental 
libraries, regulations for off-campus users, 
hours, interlibrary loans, and cooperative 
storage libraries. He identifies aspects of 
American libraries that differ from their 
German counterparts: e.g., American li- 
braries have to take care of the needs of 
undergraduates, some allow students access 
to the stacks, their loan periods are shorter, 
the connection between departmental and 
the general library of a university is closer, 
staff working hours are shorter but library 
hours longer, etc. 
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Although the account may lack compre- 
hensiveness and critical sharpness, it has the 
virtue of being a little more vivid in style 
and somewhat less ponderous than some of 
the other accounts. From the point of view 
of immediate reforms called for in Ger- 
man libraries, it may well more 
useful information than other chapters in 
this volume. 

(6) In the final chapter of the volume, 
Martin Cremer presents a succinct history 
of the development of the Library of Con- 
gress into a national library. This account 
is solidly factual and calls for no detailed 
critique. 

The volume, which is well printed, but 
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issued without hard-cover binding, comes 
equipped with a compact subject index pre- 
pared by Walter Bauhuis, one of the con- 
tributors. 

It is evident throughout that the visiting 
librarians from Germany have been pro 
foundly impressed by what they saw in 
American libraries even though they have 
been critical of certain developments that 
run counter to their tradition. As series-ed- 
itor Carl Wehmer points out, no German li- 
brarian belseves any longer that he can ig 
nore the contributions of American librar- 
ianship in efforts at analyzing and solving 
professional library problems in Germany; 
in this connection, he says, superficial enthu- 
siasm as well as superficial disdain are out 
of place. A knowledge of the facts is the 
first necessary step in deriving profit from 
the experience of American libraries. This 
commendable volume paves the way for the 
acquisition of such knowledge.—Robert H. 
Muller, University of Michigan Library. 


University of Tennessee 


Library Lectures 


University of Tennessee Library Lectures. 
Numbers Seven, Eight, and Nine, 1955-57. 
Edited by John H. Dobson. Knoxville: 
rhe Tennessee, 1957. 62 
pp. 

Each spring the University of Tennessee 
Library invites an outstanding librarian or 
teacher to give the annual University of 
Tennessee Library Lecture. These are pub 
lished in groups of three lectures to a vol 
ume. Previous lecturers in the series have 
been Maurice Tauber, Louis R. Wilson 
John Burchard, Robert Downs, Lester As- 
heim, and Lawrence Clark Powell, speaking 
either on the subject of the library in educa- 
tion or about the problems facing university 
and research libraries. In a this 
kind, through which the University of Ten- 
nessee Library may be considered to have 
joined the libraries of the University of 
Illinois and the University of Pennsylvania 
in instituting annual library lectures of 
a high standard, it would be expected that 
the lectures be general in appeal (with a 
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corresponding lack of novel information and 
ideas) and that the lectures be distinguished 
in their chosen field. The University of 
Tennessee Library Lectures conform to this 
pattern. 

The lecture for 1955 is entitled “Liberal 
Education, Specialization, and Librarian- 
ship,” by Jack Dalton, then librarian of 
the Alderman Library, University of Vir- 
ginia. It is a brief, but well stated, argument 
for the important role of the librarian in 
lending assistance to a highly specialized 
society by helping its members to acquire 
a necessary but neglected liberal arts back- 
ground. 

Dalton proposes that the library assume 
responsibility, not only for assembling and 
preserving great books, but also for encour- 
aging among intelligent specialists the read- 
ing of the world’s notable statements, docu- 
ments in which man’s profoundest thought 
is recorded. There is no question here of 
the importance of specialization. Modern 
society depends on it. But the library can 
fill a vital role in correcting the faults of 
this necessary specialization by fostering the 
reading of great books imong those special- 
ists who have already an appreciation of the 
need for a liberal background but who have 
not taken time or opportunity to acquire it. 

Ihe eighth lecture, “The Research Li- 
brary in Transition,” was given by Herman 
H. Fussler in April, 1956. In order to ex- 
amine the present state and future prospects 
of the research library, he brings together 
and summarizes many diverse facts and ob- 
servations about libraries of this class. The 
skillful assembling of these facts indicates a 
broad acquaintance by the author with the 
literature of the research library. Even more 
impressive is the careful evaluation and 
analysis of these facts,’ demonstrating his 
wide experience in research libraries and 
the reflection he has given to their prob- 
lems. In my opinion, this is the most 
thoughtful and perceptive analysis of the re- 
search library that has yet been published. 

Ihe basic problem of the research library 
is its rapid growth, a recent phenomenon 
brought in the train of the current preoc- 
cupation of the university with research and 
the extension of research into all areas of 
everyday life. But in a_ characteristically 
shrewd observation, Fussler notes that 
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“growth, per se, is not in itself alarming; 
it becomes alarming only as it may create 
intellectual difficulties in relation to use, 
and space or financial demands that are 
beyond the reasonable capacities of the li- 
brary’s parent institution.” The approaches 
thus far suggested to the problems of growth 
may be reduced to four: (1) the curtailment 
of publishing which Fussler dismisses as an 
impotent approach, (2) a more selective 
collection of materials, (3) more compact 
storage, and (4) interlibrary cooperation. In 
spite of a lack of general agreement on 
what particular material may be discarded 
from the research library, greater selectivity 
of research materials would seem to be pos- 
sible in some areas. Compact storage and 
the reduction of materials to the form of 
microfilm and microcards, already used in 
limited measure, have not yet been dev eloped 
to a point where these means offer any- 
thing like a general solution. Two types of 
interlibrary cooperation have been tried: 
the regional center for the infrequently used 
books from several libraries in the same re- 
gion, and subject specialization by which the 
several cooperating libraries each assume re- 
sponsibility for separate subject fields. Both 
types present difficulties which will be re- 
solved only as we obtain much additional 
information about the nature of printed in- 
formation and about the manner in which 
the scholar seeks and uses information. Some 
objective studies have already been made in 
these directions, and the tentative conclu 
sions indicate the great importance of this 
kind of study. 

While any predictions about the future 
development of research libraries must be 
highly speculative, and the modesty of the 
author forbids his making any claim of 
special insight, nevertheless the picture 
drawn by Fussler of the future research li- 
brary seems to be based on sound interpreta- 
tion of the information already at hand. It is 
reasonable to assume that bibliographies of 
all kinds will play an increasingly important 
role in the library of the future. The depend- 
ence on more adequate bibliographies than 
we have known until recently (e.g., the Na- 
tional Union Catalog and the proposed sub- 
ject index to the National Union Catalog) will 
allow libraries to satisfy readers’ needs with 
a smaller proportion of the universe of print 
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available in their own collection than is now 
believed necessary, to be less dependent on 
expensive shelf arrangement of books based 
on subject classification, and to require less 
local There have to be 
greater selectivity both in the acquisition 
Finally, in 


cataloging. will 


and preservation of material. 
spite of the glibness with which uninformed 
prophets are wont to solve all library prob 
lems through the development of electronic 
“brains,” still several of the devices and tech 
niques already 
have great effect on research library organi 
zation. 

In this logically constructed and thought 
ful essay on the research library and its fu 
ture, it that matter has not re- 
ceived adequate consideration; the distin« 
tion (if it exists) between the ways in which 
scholars in different disciplines must use 
their research. Admittedly 
one of the areas in which considerably more 
study is needed. In fact, I know 
jective study on precisely this point. But 
until we more information 
search use of books, we cannot rule out the 
possibility that the nature of discovery in 
the various humanistic and social disciplines 
requires that the and all of the 
which might have any 
bearing on his study be brought together 
In these areas there are at least certain types 
of inquiry which require the examination 
or browsing among so many hundreds of 
articles, books, documents, and other writ 
ings in widely diverse subject fields, that 
physical removal of the infrequently used 
materials from the scholar effectively 
stifle his creativeness, no matter how great 
a corpus of bibliographies he has at hand. 
If this should be true, it is evident that re 
gional storage of materials in these subject 
areas would not be feasible. While Fussler 
acknowledges that removal of infrequently 
used material must proceed with caution 
until we know more about scholars’ needs 
and that interlibrary cooperation depends 
on the scholar’s ability to establish probable 
relevancy of material to his study through 
use of bibliographies and similar lists. Still 
it seems that a distinction in the use of ma- 
terial by scholars in various disciplines, or at 
least in different types of research, might 
be made, and that cooperative storage 
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plans might be based on this distinction. 

Robert Vosper with characteristic face 
tiousness, called the ninth lecture “A Rare 
Book Is a Rare Book.” Its thesis is that since 
1938 librarians have increasingly recognized 
the importance of rare books to scholarship, 
not simply for their text, which can be pro- 
vided equally well in reprints, but also for 
their appearance, design, errors, and other 
qualities which are not reproduced in re- 
prints. Since this time, librarians have also ex- 
hibited increasing willingness to provide the 
care and special treatment which rare books 


require and thus have ex« ulpated the mselves 


from the earlier merited denunciation by 
Randolph Adams of “librarians as enemies of 
books.” The line between the pre-1938 atti 
tude of librarians and scholars toward rare 
books and the current recognition of their 
value in the university program is not as 
clear and marked as it is drawn by Vosper, al- 
though no one can deny that there has cer- 
tainly been a change of attitude from that 
commonly held in the 1920's. To me it seems 
fairly clear that Pierce Butler in 1931, in 
his condemnation of “the cult of rarities” 
and of “bibliophily,” was referring to the 
collection of the kind of books we now call 
books that are 
important 


“collectors’ items,” 
expensive by reason of 
only to the collector or to the antique deal 
er, not to the scholar or student. It is also 
possible that Arlt and Lund were referring 
only to purchases of this kind, in complain 
ing about the use of the library budget for 
this purpose. Vosper admits these “difficulties 
in order to ex 


meaning 
points 


in the definition of terms” 
plain several recent denials by scholars of 
the importance of rare books to scholarship. 
Recognition should also be made that Arlt 
and Lund were undoubtedly influenced in 
their views by the general scarcity of library 
book funds in the 1930's and could hardly 
be expected to have the liberal attitude to- 
ward expensive acquisitions which could be 
enjoyed in 1957. 

In our fear of becoming engulfed by the 
rapidly rising flood of print, not even the 
most reactionary library administrator could 
ask for the discontinuance of this publica- 
tion. Rather we can only regret that these 
lectures cannot be published soon after each 
has been delivered. It is unfortunate that 
administrators and others interested in the 
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research library should have to wait two 
years to read Fussler’s excellent paper.— 
Rolland E. Stevens, Ohio State University 
Libraries. 


The Great EB 


The Great EB; the Story of the Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica. By Herman Kogan. ,;Chica 
go): University of Chicago Press ,1958). 
339p. $4.95. 


When John Lehmann, in The Whisper- 
ing Gallery, writes briefly of his great 
grandfather and the firm which launched 
Chambers’s Encyclopaedia, readers for whom 
reference books are stock-in-trade may well 
wish for a fuller account. Upon reflection, 
however, one realizes that the history of an 
encyclopedia is perhaps less suited to Mr. 
Lehmann’'s literary style and talents than 
to more journalistic abilities such as are ex 
hibited in Herman Kogan's The Great EB. 
That is not to depreciate Mr. Kogan’s abil- 
ities, for they are considerable. In this story 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica he pre- 
sents a colorful and highly readable nar 
rative of the birth and development of one 
of our great reference tools. 

With a liberal sprinkling of anecdotes and 
interesting sidelights, Kogan traces the prog 
ress of the Britannica from its Edinburgh 
beginnings and the labors of William Smel 
lie to its present big-business status with ed 
itors employing the mechanical assistance of 
“the Robot.” He tells of the men who 
guided the encyclopedia’s destinies; of the 
financial crises which so often attended a 
change of ownership; and of the EB'’s af 
filiation with the London Times, with Cam- 
bridge University, with Sears, Roebuck and 
Company, and with the University of Chica- 
go. He has contrived to make the account 
move smoothly and rapidly from edition to 
edition, relating the growth of the enter- 
prise to the events of the times, and suggest- 
ing the changes and advances which influ 


enced that growth. 

The whole is spiced with names of famous 
contributors and quotations from their ar- 
ticles and correspondence; with excerpts 
from reviews of and contemporary com- 
ments on the various editions. If there are 
moments when the reader feels unduly 
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“quoted at,” he should remember that the 
opportunities for quotation must have been 
boundless: Mr. Kogan has undoubtedly ex- 
ercised admirable restraint. 

Only in the final chapter, “The Modern 
EB: How It Is Sold,” does the reader's in- 
terest flag. Since sales methods and promo- 
tions figure prominently in the narrative, 
it is altogether appropriate that modern 
methods, too, be considered. It is unfortu- 
nate, however, that this last chapter is pad- 
ded out with banal sales stories and bits of 
company lore, proving an anticlimax to an 
otherwise absorbing history. 

The work includes a bibliography which 
lists books, magazine and newspaper refer- 
ences, as well as unpublished master’s es- 
says. Regrettably, a single explanatory note 
in the bibliography is made to suffice for all 
editions and subsidiary publications of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. Thus, for the 
work under consideration we are denied 
immediate access to dates and other biblio- 
graphical details—information not readily 
gleaned from an indexed text. A full bib- 
liographic listing (or a tabular summary) 
of all the editions and subsidiaries of the 
Britannica would have been a very desirable 
and valuable addition to the book.—Eugene 
P. Sheehy, Columbia University Libraries. 


Information Indexing 


and Subject Cataloging 


Information Indexing and Subject Catalog- 
ing: Alphabetical: Classified: Coordinate: 
Mechanical. By John Metcalfe. New York: 
Scarecrow Press, 1957. 338p. $6.75. 


“It is not easy for writer or reader to dis- 
entangle the entanglements of indexing 
with false science, vain philosophy and mis- 
used or unnecessary logic, and doing so 
makes for controversy and criticism, of the 
locusts who have eaten the years. But for 
them these studies would hardly have been 
needed . . . and indexing and its students 
would be better off if there were few if any 
other authorities accepted now, besides Dew- 
ey and Cutter of 1876, and Kaiser and 
Hulme of 1911. But others are accepted as 
authorities, and with their panaceas, con- 
flicting metaphysics, inconsistent jargons, 
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different logics and competing followers, 
they must be got into our systems, or out of 
them. Here is an attempt to reconcile what 
is reconcilable, to reason what is reasonable, 
to reject what is not.” 

The author of this volume, John Met- 
calfe, has been Principal Librarian of the 
Public Library of New South Wales since 
1942 and is one of Australia’s library lead- 
ers, currently president of the Library As- 
sociation of Australia, and, since 1944, chair- 
man of its Board on Examination. He has 
sought to accomplish his purpose primarily 
through a careful study of the principal 
writings on providing subject access to in- 
formation from Crestadoro’s Art of Making 
Catalogues (1856) to the memoranda of 
Great Britain’s Classification Research 
Group (1955 and 1956). 

Metcalfe says that the fundamental ques- 
tions which he raises and “in some way” 
answers are these: (1) Are classifying and in- 
dexing done for “subjects” or for “informa- 
tion on subjects”? (2) What are the differ- 
ences between the “simple” subjects iden- 
tified by names or by classification numbers 
and the “complex” subjects or concepts or 
subject relations of some documents? (3) 
What is the difference between subject spec- 
ification and subject qualification? (4) What 
are the differences between the classifica- 
tion of literature for its generic survey and 
the indication of literature for specific 
reference? (5) Which of these methods of 
subject control is the more useful? (6) Do 
general classification systems offer practi- 
cable or possible organization either for gen- 
eral or for special subject bibliography? (7) 


:,What is the potential universal bibliog 


raphy? and (8) Can centralized cataloging 
serve for differing purposes or methods of 
indexing, i.e., for both the classified and the 
alphabetico-specific catalog? The answers to 
these questions are important determinants 
of the purposes of information indexing and 
therefore of the methods chosen to achieve 
them. 

Whether Metcalfe has reconciled the rec- 
oncilable, reasoned the reasonable, or even 
answered in some way his fundamental ques- 
tions is a moot point. He has examined at 
length and in a variety of contexts and 
relationships the questions he raises. He has 
devoted considerable discussion to the ma- 
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jor extant classification schemes and their 
authors or advocates; he has considered the 
structure and content of general subject 
heading lists (ALA, Sears, LC), and he has 
given attention to such matters as indexing 
for special purposes, chain indexing, syn- 
thetic classification, mechanical selection, 
and coordinate indexing. In all of these ex- 
cept in systems built upon alphabetical spe- 
cific entry he finds little of use for achieving 
the real purpose of information indexing 
which is the indication of information, not 
its communication, as he perceives it. In- 
deed, he shows little patience with classifica- 
tion as a method of information indexing 
at all since, in his view, it is only really ef- 
fective in providing for literature survey 
and not for literature specification. And 
such generic survey, he opines, is a much 
lesser need than the need for specific refer- 
ence. 

From his inquiry he does offer some con- 
clusions which can only be suggested here in 
their most general terms. Much confusion in 
our thinking about purposes and methods 
of subject analysis have arisen because we 
continue to mix up the classing and index- 
ing of subjects with the classing and index 
ing of information on subjects or some 
aspect of these subjects, and because we 
have not distinguished clearly between the 
naming of the subject,-information about 
which we are indexing (subject specifica- 
tion), and the expression of some property 
or qualification of a subject which is not a 
species or kind of that subject but about 
which there may be information to be in- 
dexed or classified, such as its history (sub- 
ject qualification). Since it is not a legitimate 
purpose of indexing to communicate in- 
formation but only to indicate it, our con- 
temporary concern with finding ways to ex- 
press the complex subjects and subject rela- 
tionships to be found in literature is not 
only unnecessary and confusing; it is futile. 
Simple or complex subjects can always be 
named; the expression of these names may 
be accordingly simple or complex. And he 
returns frequently to a favorite thesis, that 
we have reached our present confused state 
in thinking about and practice in indexing 
and classification because we have not under- 
stood clearly what Dewey, Cutter, Kaiser, 
and Hulme said, and the systems we have 
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built upon these bases reflect the imperfec- 
tions in our understanding. Universal bib- 
liography is an impossibility and therefore 
an unrealistic goal, and there is no satisfac- 
tory or economical method by which cen- 
tralized cataloging can be made to serve 
simultaneously for the construction of a clas- 
sihed subject catalog and an alphabetic one. 

The author's observations and criticisms 
are interesting, frequently provocative, often 
devastating, and occasionally polemical, and 
his opinions are original. But what he writes 
is essentially his own interpretation of what 
others have written or said—or meant to say 
or write. He offers no objective evidence or 
studies to support his opinions and inter- 
pretations, and the examples he chooses to 
justify or emphasize his conclusions are 
usually isolated or quite specific and not 
necessarily characteristic of the whole sys 
tem from which they have been extracted. ' 

This reviewer is sympathetic to Metcalfe’s 
objective in seeking clarity and simplicity in 
the increasing obscurity of writing on “in- 
formation retrieval” and is attracted by the 
relative simplicity of Metcalfe’s conclusions, 
especially since Metcalfe holds easy effec- 
tive use to be the ultimate criterion in judg- 
ing any method for information indexing. 
But he is skeptical of these conclusions be- 
cause Metcalfe is guilty of the same sin of 
which he accuses others. His book is not 
clear, and not being clear, difficult to eval- 
uate for what it is. 

This is a most difficult book to read. The 
author's involved and com- 
plex and the resulting style is complicated 
further by vagaries in punctuation and an 
aversion for the comma. His words and his 
sense are marred by his vacillation between 
the serious and the comic, the formal and 
the flip, and by his fondness for metaphor 
and quotation—‘“the years the locusts have 
eaten,” “Hope springs eternal, and forever 
finds new springs.” The language he uses 
to dispose of those with whose ideas he does 
not agree is often intemperate and more 
appropriate for a_ political campaign in 
which an opponent's record must be dis- 
credited and his intelligence disparaged 
than it is for the deliberative serious discus- 
sion which Metcalfe’s objectives presume. 
And the organization of the whole book, in 
which each paragraph is numbered and cross 


sentences are 
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reference to and fro in the text is made by 
paragraph number, leads to frustration for 
the reader, who must, if he is to understand, 
check each such reference to discover to 
what discussion precisely a paragraph num- 
ber refers. (“What Jevons meant or did not 
mean is discussed in 1059-62, and Shera in 
409-10, 415, 429, and 1041-4."”) The material, 
therefore, seems poorly organized, for the 
whole of any particular criticism can be 
pieced together only by joining the num- 
bered paragraphs which may be scattered 
throughout the ten chapters of the text. 
That these numbers have been used “for 
reference purposes so that the book's organ- 
ization and apparatus could be completed 
before its printing and final paging in a 
place far away from its writing” is small con- 
solation and inadequate justification for a 
method which interferes with communica- 
tion of the author's ideas. The index, in- 
cidentally, is to paragraph numbers rather 
than pages. 

Even the author's method of documenta- 
tion is unusual. A “reference list” gives, by 
paragraph numbers, the citations to sup- 
port, clarify, or explain the contents of 
those paragraphs. But these citations are to 
an author’s surname, the number assigned 
to the particular work of that author in a 
separate “literature list” of 114 items, and 
the pages referred to within that work. This 
machinery does accomplish the purposes of 
documentation, but it does so in a curiously 
indirect way and adds further to the read- 
er’s difficulty in comprehending and evaluat- 
ing the work. 

Composition of the text was done by type- 
writer using a book-face type, and the print- 
ing, presumably, by photolithography. The 
margins are unjustified, the spacing regular 
and unvaried, the proofreading imperfect, 
and the pages unrelieved by any variation 
in typography, spacing, or distribution of 
black and white. Unquestionably the book 
was produced economically, but it is monot- 
onous and ugly in appearance. And monot- 
ony and ugliness are also deterrents to 
understanding. 

_This is too bad, for the author has some 
interesting points to make, and he deserves 
to have them well-understood and _ fairly 
evaluated. In his introduction he says that 
“the reader must be joint author of what- 
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ever he really understands.” So he must— 
for any book. But for this one, the author 
and the publisher have so conspired to im- 
pose added burdens on what, in this con- 
text, is normal joint authorship that few 
readers are likely to make the attempt—or 
to survive it successfully if they do.—Carlyle 
J. Frarey, School of Library Science, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 


Early English Serials 


Serial Publication in England before 1750. 
By R. M. Wiles. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1957. 391p. 52s.6d. 


This work has special value for librarians 
(for whom it was originally intended “as a 
mildly interesting note”) and also for the 
literary historian who will discover it to be 
a treatise on an important phase of English 
literary history which had not hitherto been 
fully explored. In a very real and significant 
sense, however, it is a notable contribution 
to the history of adult education; in fact, 
the author, who is professor of English at 
McMaster University, believes that the chief 
value of his book is as an account of a 
previously unrecognized stimulus to in- 
creased literacy among the English middle 
and lower classes in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

The text is complemented by a “Short- 
title Catalogue of Books Published in Fas- 
cicules before 1750.” Over three hundred 
titles on almost every conceivable subject are 
listed in this bibliography which should be 
invaluable to the rare book librarian. So 
profitable in general were these weekly or 
monthly inexpensive parts that serial pub- 
lication of books became competitive big 
business, the story of which is traced from 


INFORMATION, PLEASE: Professor Roger L. Brooks, Department of English, College of Engineering, 


1678 to 1750. Only a score of titles were 
published in this manner prior to 1725; the 
boom really began in 1732; and after 1750 
Professor Wiles contents himself with a 
number of highspots such as the success 
enjoyed by Smollett, Thackeray, and Dick- 
ens. 

The parallel with today's pocketbooks 
does not escape Professor Wiles’s attention. 
He points out that nowadays quite ordinary 
people are able and willing to buy excellent 
books, reasonably well printed, at lower 
prices than are charged for a haircut, a 
good meal, or the movies; just as two cen- 
turies ago the books in parts were sold prin- 
cipally to those who did not make up the 
“polite” world. 

For a bibliographical study the book is 
unusually well written; at times it even 
makes entertaining reading—witness the 
chapter heading “The Law and the Profits.” 
It covers all aspects of this type of serial 
publication: historical, bibliographical, print- 
ly significant is that this mode of publica- 
ing, promotion, and distribution. The con- 
clusion summarizes the author's philosophy: 
“What makes the issuing of fascicules real- 
tion made it possible and easy for mid- 
die- and lower-class Englishmen to buy and 
read books. That is an admirable habit. It 
is a habit which not even television and 
other astounding twentieth-century diver- 
sions have been able to break.” 

With its emphasis on reading habits and 
methods of publishing, the book is a most 
welcome addition to the librarian’s and the 
library school student's professional reading. 
At the same time it will be most useful to 
the rare book librarian and the bibliog 
rapher. It should be in college and univer- 
sity libraries generally —Andrew D. Osborn, 
University of Sydney Library. 


University of Colorado, Boulder, wants to locate all extant copies of the following books by Mat 
thew Arnold: The Strayed Reveller, and Other Poems (1849), Empedocles on Etna and Other 
Poems (1852), and Poems (1853). He would like to know about any inscriptions and the names 


of previous owners, if available. 


John B. Kaiser, School of Library Service, Columbia University, would like to locate the text 
in which the late Jacques Loeb, eminent biologist, referred to the library as “the essential to dis 
covery.” He believes that the comment was made at a library dedication (possibly in New Eng 
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land) prior to April 1926 but within a few years of that date. 
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MORE-BOOKS 


Hamilton COMPO stacks 
double book capacity 
in present space 


COMPO stack’s exclusive drawer-type 


Hamilton . . . single source 
for complete library stacks 
— yet every book is in easy reach. Hamilton offers a complete line of li- 
brory stocks, study corrells, newspaper 


Fingertip pressure slides shelves ond magazine rocks plus special cus- 
tom built units. Write today for free 


sliding shelves hold twice as many books 


out for instant accessibility from front, 
brary storage problem. 

sides or open range ends. 

COMPO stack’s vertical shelf adjustments 


accommodate many different book sizes. 


WORLD LEADER IN PROFESSIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC EQUIPMENT 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY © TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its advertisers. 
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An Address at the Dedication of the Clenden- 
ing Medical Library Building, Sept. 13, 1957. 
By Frank B. Rogers. Kansas City, Kansas: 
University of Kansas School of Medicine, 1957. 
18p. 

Alberti and the Tempio Malatestiano. An au- 
tograph letter from Leon Battista Alberti to 
Matteo de’Pasti, November 18, 1454. Ed. 
with an introduction by Cecil Grayson. New 
York: The Pierpont Morgan Library, 1957 
20p. 

Alexander Lindsay 25th Earl of Crawford and 
the “Bibliotheca Lindesiana.” Fiftieth anni 
versary address delivered in the Pierpont 
Morgan Library on February 5, 1957 by the 
Earl of Crawford and Balcarres. New. York: 
Pierpont Morgan Library, 1957, 


Archives and Manuscripts in Libraries. By Philip 
Hepworth. London: The Library Association, 
1958. 30p. (Pamphlet no. 18) 5s. plus postage. 


The Arents Collection of Books in Parts and 


Associated Literature. Introd. by Sarah Au- 
gusta Dickson. New York: New York Pub- 
lic Library, 1957. 88p. $2.00. 
The Bret Harte Library of First Editions. 
Greencastle, Ind.: DePauw University, 1958. 
19p 


1 Catalogue of an Exhibition Commemorating 
the 250th Anniversary of Carolus Linnaeus, 
1707-1957, and the 200th Anniversary of the 
issue of the “Systema Naturae,” 10th Edition, 
1758-1958. By Thomas R. Buckman, Lawrence: 
University of Kansas Libraries, 1957. 48p. 


Books Received 


The Catholic Booklist, 1958. Ed. by Sister Mary 
Luella, O.P. River Forest, Ill; Rosary Col- 
lege for The Catholic Library Association, 
1958. 48p. $1.00. 


Colon Classification, vol. 1, 5th ed. By S. R. 
Ranganathan. Madras, India: Madras Library 
Association, and London, U.K.: Blunt, 1957. 
456p. Rs. 15 in India; 36s. outside India. 


D. H. Lawrence—An Exhibition. Ed. by Earl 
Tannenbaum. Carbondale, Ill.: Southern Ili 
nois University Library, 1958. 6lp. 


The Five Laws of Library Science. 2d ed. 
By S. R. Ranganathan. Madras, India: The 
Madras Library Association, and London, 
U.K.: Blunt and Sons, Ltd., 1957. 456p. Rs. 15 
in India; 36s. outside India. 


A Guide to Non-Buddhist Materials in West- 
ern Languages for Buddhist Libraries in 
Asia. By Richard A. Gard. Class C, Historical 
Science and Histories; Part {I: Historical Sci- 
ence. Tokyo, Japan [and San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia}: The Asia Foundation. 82p. 


The Letters of Sir William Blackstone in the 
Hampton L. Carson Collection of the Free 
Library of Philadelphia. Ed. by Howell J. 
Heaney. Philadelphia, Pa.: The Free Library 
of Philadelphia, 1958. 18p. 


North Carolina Fiction, 1734-1957, an Anno- 
tated Bibliography. Ed. by William S. Powell. 
Chapel Hill, N.C.: University of North Caro 
lina Library, 1958. 189p. $1.50 (paper-bound); 
$3.00 (cloth-bound) 


Classified Advertisements 
i) oe Rate: $1 per line; 3-line minimum. Closes first of month of date of issue. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
Barnes & Nosve, Inc. supplies books not ob- 
tainable from publishers immediately from 
stock of over a million volumes or in rea- 
sonably quick time through free Search Serv- 
ice. Send lists to Dept. CR, Barnes & Noble, 
Inc., 105 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 


CotoniaAL Book Service—Specialists in sup- 
plying the out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger Poetry; Essay and 
General Literature; Shaw; Standard; Fic- 
tion; Biography; Lamont; Speech; etc.) 
Want lists invited. 23 East 4th St., New 
York 3, N.Y. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate: $1 per line; 3-line minimum. Closes first of month of date of issue. 


SEARCH Service is one of our specialties. 
Foreign books and periodicals, current and 
out of Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, 
White N.Y. 


pi int. 
Plains, 


STANLEY GILMAN, American History, News- 
paper History and Out of Print Books. Box 
131, Cooper Station, New York 3, N.Y. 


CATALOGER. Position open January, 1959 for 
a woman in a liberal arts denominational 
college. 40-hour week; month vacation; so- 
cial security; T.1.A.A.; Blue Cross available. 
Library degree and college experience de- 
sired. Write Mrs. Sabra W. Barbour, Cen- 
tre College, Danville, Ky. 


Universtry oF Liprary. All posi- 
sitions: 39-hour week, | month's vacation, 2 


weeks sick leave, good retirement system; 

group hospitalization optional, academic 

status. 

1. Assistant Reference Librarian. 5th year 
library school degree, one or two years 
reference experience, one or more for- 
eign languages, man preferred, Salary 
$5,370. Needed January 1, 1959. 

. Catalogers. 5th year library school degree, 
one or more foreign languages, experi- 
ence desirable, science background essen- 
tial for 1 cataloger, salary $4,500-$5,400. 


re 


Interested in U-library work. Man, 38, mar- 
ried, Ph.D. (Germany) in History, Philoso- 
phy, Geography. Languages: German, Rus- 
sian, Polish, Ukrainian, Latin. 17 credit 
hours in L.S., U. of Mich. (will be cont. 
toward M.L.S.). Fifteen months experience 
in US and UN Doc. Dept. Dr. Stephan 
Horak, 2310 Commor, Detroit 12, Mich. 


RENEW or START Subscriptions 


To SLA's Periodicals NOW 
Special Libraries 


The official journal of Special Libraries Association contains information 
and news of value and interest to all librarians. In addition to a variety of 
articles on methods, sources, problems and practices, there are regular 
features on library planning, new equipment and services, how-to-do-its, 
book reviews and annotated listings of new serial and nonserial publica- 
tions. Published ten times yearly. Annual index. 


United States: $7.00 Elsewhere: $7.50 


Technical Book Review Index 


Provides citations and quotations from book reviews appearing in more 
than 800 scientific and technical journals. Issued ten times a year, it serves 
as beth a check list and as an index. 


United States: $7.50 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
New York 3, New York 


Elsewhere: $8.00 


3! East 10 Street 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its advertisers. 
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Handsome new Globe-Wernicke Streamliner metal desks are 

quiet as a library, efficient as a secretary. Exclusive G/W 

work-saving and step-saving features let you take the busiest 

day in stride. No other desk anywhere has all these advantages: 

1. EASIEST AND QUIETEST OPERATION... is yours 
with the Streamliner. Sound insulating material is applied 
to inside surfaces to assure perfect quietness. Nylon 
glides mean effortless and silent drawer operation. 

2. ADJUSTABLE BASES... allow you to match desk-top 
height to your height. 

3. VISIBLE RECORD TRAY... built into the desk arm 
slide, brings often-referred to records “in sight in 
seconds.” Holds 50 5” x 8” cards. 


4. VERTI-SWING... desk drawer hanging file system for 
easier, quicker, more accurate filing. 

5. ARC-SWING...G/W's exclusive mechanism that lets 
you raise or lower your typewriter quickly and easily from 
a sitting position, 

6. SEC-TRAY ... new stationery supply tray that fits under 
the arc swing typewriter platform; keeps needed supplies 
always at your fingertips. 

For more information on the new Globe-Wernicke Streamliner 

desk—the world’s most advanced metal desk—send 

for the colorful illustrated brochure. It’s free, and there are 

no obligations, of course. Just write Dept. S-11. 


MAKES BUSINESS A PLEASURE 


THE GLOBSE-WEENICKE CO.+ CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its advertisers. 


Here are 100 copies of a 60-page It was published on microprint cards 
research report at 3 the cost of usual methods 


...and reads it in complete comfort 
on a device like the Kodagraph 
Microprint Reader. 


Everyone in your organization who 
might ever need the report has his 
copy at his finger tips 


We will be giad to furnish the names of Available on Microprint Cards” which 
firms who will publish your material for lists much of the scientific, legal, and 
you on microprint cards, give you de- technical literature that is already pub- 
tails on the savings you can make. We lished. Write Graphic Reproduction 


will also send you a copy of “What's Division... 
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TRADE MARK 


> R L when corre sponding with its advertisers. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN 
BOOK- PRICES 
CURRENT 


THE 1958 ANNUAL 


(Vol. 64) 
Ready in December 


It will contain a full listing of all Books, 
Autographs & Mss, Broadsides, and Maps 


Sold at Auction 
in the 


UNITED STATES 
together with 


The Principal Book & Ms Sales 
held in 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


from July 1957 through June 1958 


All of the Books & Mss sold by Sotheby 
& Company of London will be included. 


This will mark the first appearance of 
English book-auction prices in the Amer- 
ican record, and this feature will greatly 
extend the usefulness of the series to our 
subscribers. 


RESERVE NOW FOR 
Pre-publication price: $15 net 


(After Dec. 15th: $18 net) 


American Book-Prices Current 
509 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Expert Service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


for 
ALL LIBRARIES 
Faxon's Librarians Guide 
free on request 


For the very best subscription 
service at competitive prices—ask 
about our Till Forbidden plan. 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 
83-91 Francis Street Boston 15, Mass. 


Continuous Library Service 
Since 1886 


Dispensationalism 
in America 
C. Norman Kraus 


Because their beliefs depart from 
the main stream of the historic Chris- 
tian faith, the “dispensationalists” 
have often been controversial. Here 
is a thorough analysis of the doc- 
trines and leaders of the dispensa- 
tional movement as it developed in 
the United States and Canada in the 
19th century. 

This will be an important refer- 
ence work, since little has been pub- 
lished in this area. 

Dr. Lefferts Loetscher, director of 
graduate studies at Princeton The- 
ological Seminary, contributed the 
foreword. $3.00 


ask your bookseller 
JOHN KNOX PRESS 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its advertisers. 
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Now AVAILABLE— 


The long-awaited 16th Edition of the 


DEWEY DECIMAL 
CLASSIFICATION 


Edited over a four-year period at the Library of Congress 
with the advice and help of the library profession, the new 
Edition marks a return to the basic principles which governed 
Editions 1 through 14, while retaining generally approved 
features of Edition 15. 


The 16th Edition is bound in two volumes (Volume 1 


Tables, 1409 pages; Volume 2 Index, 1028 pages). 


Price $30 PosTPAD 


Order from: 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue ° New York 52, New York 


NOTE—To minimize periodic readjustments and to establish a continuous flow of 
information to keep pace with knowledge, the publishers have arranged for 
purchasers who return a card sent with Edition 16 to receive free DC 
Additions, Notes & Decisions as they accumulate, probably quarterly; thus 
keeping DC constantly up to date. 
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Designed for utmost library efficiency by 

our technical staff, every Standard piece is built 
by furniture craftsmen ... finished by fine- 
furniture specialists. Matching pieces in great 
variety or complete equipment for any 

library insure heavy duty, efficient service. 


Sor Fimetion 


Selected by the New York Public Library, Board 
of Education, and scores of other institutions 
for functional excellence, appearance, ease of 
maintenance. Accepted as standard for 
furniture in libraries, schools, colleges, hospitals, 
public buildings throughout the country. 
Consult Standard Specialists. 

Send for fully-illustrated catalog, sent FREE. 
Plans submitted without obligation. 
STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


LIBRARY DIVISION 


COLISEUM TOWER, 10 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
*Particularly reasonable jor « short time. Write for prices today! 


CUSHING-MALLOY. INC. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Printers of ACRL Monographs 
LITHOPRINTERS 


Known for 
QUALITY—ECONOMY—SERVICE 


Let us quote on your next printing 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its advertisers. 
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MONEY SAVING CHANGES THAT MAKE 


CRITERION 
MAGAZINE BINDING POSSIBLE! 


10 standard colors. 

Standardized arrangements. 

Standard “Easier-to-read” Lettering. 

Simplified billing procedures. 

No charge for extras. 

ONE FLAT PRICE . . . The more you bind—the less they cost. 
Class “A” Binding—of course. 

Over 150 Libraries now use CRITERION. It’s worth investigating. 


HERTZBERG-NEW METHOD, Inc. 
Vandalia Road, Jacksonville, Illinois. 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its advertisers. 
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New 
RIEMANN MUSIKLEXIKON 


12th Edition 
completely revised and edited by Wilibald Gurlitt in 3 volumes 


Biographies A-K ready October 1958 
L-Z ready October 1959 
Subjects A-Z ready May 1959 


bound in cloth $20.65 


subscription price per volume 
half leather $22.55 


Just Published 


YEARBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


1958-59 


Includes such information as headquarters addresses—summary of aims—struc- 
ture—staff—languages used—officers’ names and nationalities—publications—etc. 


7th Edition In English Clothbound $14.00 


AN IMPORTANT HAFNER REPRINT 
Sir John Edwin Sandys (1844-1922) 


A HISTORY OF CLASSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIP 


(From the 6th Century B.C. to the 19th Century) 


3 volumes—cloth (Vol. 1 in 3rd ed. 1921) 
Originally published in 1908 Ready about October 1958 
This standard work has been unobtainable for many years. We are now reprinting it 
by arrangement with the Cambridge University Press. The edition will be strictly limited. 
“Sandy's greatest book was undoubtedly the ‘History of Classical Scholarship, which 
he began in 1900, and finished in 1908, although a book of such magnitude and learning 
might well have been the lifework of an ordinary man. The three volumes embrace the 
history of all scholarship from the 5th Century B.C. to the year of publication. They are 
not only marked by great erudition, but are eminently readable, and likely to interest 
many who are outside the circle of classical scholars.” (D. N. B.) 


STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc. 


Founded in New York 1872 


w World oLsading Booksellers 


31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


$25.00 
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